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Apiary of A. A. Brimmer, of Hoosick, N. Y. 


(See page 138.) 





Apiary of Arthur Stanley, located in Clark Co., Wis. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 

gee a year, in the United States, Canada, and 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 50 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscriptio. is paid. 
For instance, * dec06” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 

t the money has been received and ‘credited. 


ADVERTISING RATES will be given upon applli- 
cation. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association 

1st.—To promote the interests of its members. 

24.—To ~~ and defend its members in their 
lawful rig 

34.—To cnrores laws against the adulteration of 

honey. 





Annual Membership Dues, $1.00 


General Manager and Treasurer — 
N.E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis, 





If more convenient, Dunes may be sent to the 
oublishers of the American Bee Journal 








The Honey-Producers’ League 


(INCORPORATED) 


OBJECTS: 
. To create a larger demand for honey through 
edvetien. 
2. To publish facts about honey, and counteract 
misrepresentations of the same. 





MEMBERSHIP DUES 


1. Any bee-keeper may become a member by pay- 
ing to the Manager an annua! fee of $1.00 for each 
20 (or fraction of 20) colonies of bees (spring count) 
he owns or operates. 

2. Any honey-dealer, bee-supply dealer, bee-supply 
manufacturer, bee-paper publisher, or any other 
firm or individual, may become a member on —— 
annual payment of a fee of $10, increased by 
fifth of one (1) percent of his or its capital ened in 
the allied interests of bee-keeping. 

GEORGE W. YORK, Manager, 
334 Dearborn 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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**The continuous advertiser 
ets the bulk of the business, 
ecause others are mot adver- 
tising, and he is.°’ 











BEE-KEEPERS’ ob 
SUPPLIES © 


LEWIS’ BEEWARE 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 


CORNELL PEEP 0’ DAY 
INCUBATORS B200pEns 


CORNELL CHICK MACHINERY 


are unexcelled. 








is so well known it need no introduc- 
tion. 4 percent Discount on Bee-Sup- 
plies for February. Beeswax wanted 
—27c cash, 29c when taking bee-sup- 
plies in exchange. 





Extracted Honey 





for sale. Prices | The 1906 Cornell Incubator is superio: 
on application. to anything heretofore put 
Sample, 10c. on the market. 








New 1906 Catalog for either line FREE 








If you want orders filled PROMPTLY AT FACTORY 
PRICES, send your order to 
Co. 


YORK HONEY ‘teety 


SUPPLY 
H. M. ARND, 141 Ontario Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mgr. Leng Distance ’Phone, North 1559. 
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DITTMER makes a SPECIALTY of WORKING 
Beeswax into Comb Foundation. 


Write for our Price-List, Samples, and early-order Discount. We would like to send 
them to you at our expense. 


stu DEE-SUPPLIES 


BEESWAX ALWAYS WANTED 


+ 
% GUS, DITTMER, ~- Augusta, Wis. 
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5 Percent Discount 


We will allow you the above Discount on all Orders accompanied by 
Cash during February. Send for our Catalog. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. ., eo sennee Wis. 


dace, 





Mention Bee Selaent yoy 








NOT IN THE TRUST 








For High-Grade 
Cans 


Prices Always 
the Lowest 


Write for Prices, 
Stating Quantity 
Wanted 





Friction Top Cans for Honey and Syrup | 


Prompt shipment and careful attention given to all orders. Special prices to members of the Bee-Keepers’ Associations. 


Mention 


Bee Journal when 





writing. 


Made by CANNERS CAN CO., 1035 W. 47th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“DADANT'S FOUNDATION” 





Beauty, Purity, Firmness. 
Twenty-seven Years of Experience. 


WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 


IT BXCELS 


EVERY INCH equal to sample 


No Sagging, No Loss. 
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SEE THE 1906 RELIABLE 


before you buy. Perfectly practical for poul- 
trymen or inners. Double heating system 
fied bigger hatches—saves one- 

ird the oil. Sold on a money 
back guarantee. Write for free 
catalog. Reliable Farm Pure- 
Bred Birds and Eggs. Get prices. 


e Incubator 9 
158 Quincy, Illinois, U. 8. A. 
Mentivun Bee Journal when writing. 




















if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely _—— any. — published, 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention Hee Journal when writing. 
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‘sift Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder”’ 








BEE- SUPPLIES 


ed 
Roots Goods a Root's Prices 


Everything used by Bee- “ . 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. 
Low Freight Rates. os 


Prompt Service. 
Catalog Free. 


If you wish to purchase finest quality of HONEY for your local trade, write for my 


free monthly price-list of honey. 


Why not secure your BEE-SUPPLIES NOW FOR NEXT SEASON'S USE, and avail 
yourself of the following very liberal discounts? Goods all Root Quality. 


For cash orders before /. 1..6 percent 


For cash orders before Mar.1..4 percent 


or cash orders before Apr. 1..2 percent 


WALTER 5. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


34 
23 
23 
i= 
4 
We Guarantee Satisfaction. e 
34 
33 
23 
23 





BEE-SUPPLIES of all kinds. 
Beeswax Wanted times... 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 


s.California 


The Pacific mont Peme he Press has been a house- 
hold word throughout California for 35 years. 
It is authority on all matters regarding the 
soil or products of California. Weekly, illus- 
trated: Edited by practical specialists. Two 
Dollars per year. Send for sample copy. 


Pacific Rural Press, 
330 Market Street, San FRANcisco, Cauir. 
SOAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


> For names and P.O. ot 
65¢ for 12 Names 12 farmers and i5e 
*tamps taken—we will send for 2 yrs. the Farmer's 
Call—reg. sub. price 40¢c a year. F.C.is a wkly., 25 
years old, 1,300 pages a year. Sample free 
FARMER'S CALL, Quincy, Il. 


BEAUT! FUL ROSES 


@FREE@: 








~ Seeds Worth 50c 


LZ You want to see our new, free catalog. 
It's a beauty. To every one who 


writes for it and encloses a dime in 
silver or five 2-cent stamps, to pay for 
stage on rose bush, we send free the 
Riowine: A rose bush that will bear 
beautiful roses; a full-sized packet of { 
any seed you wish, and a due bill for 3c 
worth of any seeds in our catalog—all 
three FREE. Don't miss this wonderful 
offer. Write for this great catalog of 
high-grade, pure-bred, money-making 
ower, vegetable and field s 
A.A 











Mention Bee Journal when 
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WHAT OUR TRADE-MARK STANDS FOR 





This meansa great deal. 


We have been at this business for over 40 years. 
X Not only are we intimate with every phase of bee-keeping, but we have an accu- 
a of knowledgethat is invaluable. All these years we have been learning 
ha 


t the bee-keeper really wants, and how to supply it down to the smallest 


detail. 


That means the eceda you get bearing Root’s trade-mark are the very latest and best known to 


date. All of these advantages cost you nothing over standard prices. 


Our motto has always been, *‘ Not how much, but how good.”’ By making our goods 
lallt the best we have naturally become the largest manufacturers of bee- “supplies in the world. 
The lumber, the workmanship, everything that enters into our goods is the best, and has 

passed the most exacting tests to prove it so. 


Best goods and prompt- 
Courteous treatment to our customers is de- 


We believe in treating our customers right. 
| ness are our watch-words. i 
manded from our employees and agents. Your interests are ours. Your 


welfare means ours. 


chance to prove what we say. 


A satisfied customer is our aim, and we only ask a 








Disseinat ee Sainesien is 6 Percent. 





TESTIMONIALS 


We are always greatly pleased to see your new 
editions of your new catalog of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies, etc. We shall certainly make ample mention 
of itin our paper. You are our best authority in 
regard to all matters of bee-keeping. 

Yours very truly. 
C. H. Howarp, £difor, 
Farm, Field & Fireside. 





Dear Sirs:—The shipment of hives and bee- 
supplies which you sent me arrived in excellent 
condition, and every one who has seen them is de- 
lighted with the accuracy and precision of the 
workmanship of every detail, both of the goods 
and the manner in which the order was executed. 

Yours very truly, 
Cape Colony. FREDERIC T. BIOLETTI. 





I have just now unpacked and examined the 
goods sent by you, and am greatly pleased with the 
lot. W. H. GILL. 

Scottsville, Ariz. 


Gentlemen :—I am well pleased with your prompt 
way of doing business. The goods are just simply 
nice. Many thanks. Yours truly, 

Joun D. A. sieareeene 





I do not want anything set up, as I would 
rather set the hives up myself. Besides, it is a 
pleasure to put Root’s hives and fixtures together. 

Tiffin, Ohio. Joun L. Funk. 





Your promptness and square dealing indeed 
make it a pleasure to do business with you, and I 
thank you. Harry H. LARKIN, 

Buffalo, N. Y. Care Larkin Co. 


My bill of bee-supplies reached its destination in 
due time. Iam under obligations to you for the 
kindness, for a delay would have been a loss to me. 
Please accept my thanks. 


Treadwell, Tenn. W. W. WarTsrs, M.D. 


I desire to thank you tor being so prompt in 
sending the sections I ordered from you. hey 
came in less time than it takes to tell it. 

Kent, Ohio. L. G. REED. 


The consignment of bee-material received to-day. 
Your promptness in filling orders is remarkable, 
especially when the circumstances are considered. 
I am very well satisfied with the goodsand your 
dealing. I take pleasure in having introduced 
*ROOT’S GOODS ” into this neighborhood. 

Fredericksburg, Iowa. Rev. WM. ENGLE. 














Our Citaleg fer 1906 i is » reney. Write for a copy. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. 


BRANCHES: 144 E. Erie St., Chicago. 
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10 Vine St., Philadelphia. 


44 Vesey St., New York. 
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Sulphur and Sugar Syrup for Bee-Paralysis 


Sulphur and molasses used to be a favorite medicine 
“to cleanse the blood." Now comes a correspondent in the 
British Bee Journal with a somewhat similar prescription 
for bee-paralysis. It is sulphur and sugar syrup. He says: 


**I took away all their stores, sealed and unsealed, and 
as they were greatly reduced in numbers I contracted the 
brood-chamber, leaving them only a few empty combs (one 
or two contained brood), and put a chaff ctishion each side 
of the frames to keep them as warm as possible. Then I 
made half a pint of sugar syrup, putting in a small tea- 
spoonful of sulphur and 5 or 6 drops of Dr. Collis Brown’s 
chlorodyne. The sulphur must be made up to paste consis- 
tency first, as it is hard to mix with the syrup afterwards. I 
also made the syrupa little warm. This I gave them ina 
‘Simplicity ’ feeder on top of the frames. The sulphur set- 
tled to the bottom of the feeder, but I suppose they got the 
benefit of it. I put the chlorodyne in because it is such a 
universal remedy for rheumatism, cramps, etc.,in human 
beings. At any rate, that treatment quickly cured them, as 
no more died after they got the doctored syrup, and to-day 
they are doing well and working away asif nothing had 
happened.” 





Dealing With Vicious Bees 


The following, from the British Bee Journal, is given 
with the caution that too much of it might give an unpleas- 
ant flavor to comb honey: 

If any reader is troubled with really vicious bees, deter- 
mined to rush out in a body to attack as soon as the hive is 


approached, he might try the following when there is any 
necessity to manipulate them : 





parts in a hive, so that in such space the bees would do the 
least in the way of filling up the space either by filling in 
comb or bee-glue. But does that measure the same in all 
places? A contemporary advised lately that there should 
be a bee-space between bottom-bars and floor-board. If by 
that was meant the same space that works best over top- 
bars, then the inquirer would probably find in a short time 
that his frames were no longer movable on account of the 
bee-glue fastening down the bottom-bars. 


Years ago there was more or less of an understanding 
that % of an inch was a proper bee-space. But with 3 of 
an inch over top-bars there is sure to be much comb built 
and honey stored init. As the space becomes smaller, less 
and less comb is built, but when the space becomes too 
small then bee-glue is filled in. There is probably no exact 
space where neither comb nor glue will be built in, but 
about 4 inch has perhaps been settled on as the space ir- 
viting the least of either, with perhaps a leaning toward a 
space justa shade less than \{ inch. Is that the best space 
between top-bars? Isitthe best space between end-bars 
and the ends of the hive? Pretty certainly it is not the 
best space under bottom-bars. 





Fastenings When Hauling Bees 


At the National convention R. F. Holtermann expressed 
a desire fora more secure way of fastening bottoms and 
covers to hives when hauling them. He had used crate- 
staples, and so far had had no trouble with them; but was 


| a little afraid they were not quite secure enough. Why not 


Charge the smoker with part of an old quilt which has | 


gotten worn out by long use. It will be pretty heavily of sweet clover on the highways and along line fences. 


propolized, possibly on both sides. Being of a rather in- | 


flammable substance generally, it may be made up intoa 
roll with alternate layers of some slow-burning material. 
Thus treated, it will send out dense clouds of very pungent 
smoke, which will effectually check any attack from the 
bees on the operator. A very little of it will go a long way, 
so that too much should not be used, because bees might 
perhaps be injured by inhaling too strong a dose of this 
powerful intimidant. 





What is a ‘‘ Bee-Space ?”’ 

If any one has a perfect definition for the term, it will 
be thankfully received at this office. Perhaps in general it 
is used to mean the space for best results between different 


add enough staples so that there could be no question as to 
security ? 





Sweet Clover a Boon to the Farmer 


A. Wicherts, of Matteson, Ill., sends us the following 
concerning sweet clover, taken from the Joliet News : 


‘*Farmers have long scolded about the encroachment 


Now comes a Lockgort farmer who claims it is the farmers’ 
best friend. The gentleman, Henry Leiser, says that a 
patch of it was allowed to grow in a corner of his farm. He 
plowed it under, and this year got a magnificent yield of 
corn from the clover spot. 


**Not only did this corn yield well, but exceeded that of 
a neighbor who had used the much-talked-of rock phos- 
phate, from Tennessee.”’ 


Sweet clover is not only one of the best things a farmer 
can use for fertilizing the soil, but it is also an excellent 
nectar-yielder for the bee-keeper. With the exception of 
the past 2 or 3 years, sweet clover was an unfailing honey- 
producer in the region around Chicago. Hadit not been 
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for sweet clover during those years, the bee-keepers in this 
county would likely have had very little honey, if any at all. 
There are some bee-keepers who do not seem to like the 
flavor of sweet clover honey, but we are not of that class ; 
but even if we were, we think we should very much prefer 
sweet clover honey to having none at all. 

When the farmers also learn the value of sweet clover 
for hay as well as a fertilizer, they will be glad to encourage 
its more general growing. In some localities the farmers 
have fought the sowing of sweet clover seed, claiming it to 
be a weed. This came from utter ignorance of the plant. 
But if not wanted, it is one of the easiest things to kill 
out, which can not be said of most weeds. All one has to 
do to get rid of sweet clover is to mow it before it blossoms. 
Not allowing it to go to seed will destroy it very soon, as it 
is a biennial. 


Night-Working Bees 


A bee that works only by night is to be found in the 
jungles of India. It is an unusually large insect, the combs 
being often 6 feet long by 4 feet wide.—Exchange. 





The foregoing item is given in allseriousness in a lead- 
ing Chicago daily newspaper. One hardly knows whether 


to laugh or get mad on seeing such stuff. 
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N. H. Smith, and not R. H. Smith, it was who is re, 
ported on page 82, in the Ontario convention report, as hav- 
ing taken 25,000 sections of honey from 167 colonies, spring 
count, and increased to 185 colonies. 

Back Numbers since Jan. 1, 1906, we can send for 
awhile yet to all new readers who desire their subscriptions 
to begin with that date, so as to have a complete volume 
for this year. They are all very valuable copies. 

The York Honey & Bee-Supply Co., as well as The 
A. I. Root Co., made an exhibit of honey and bee-supplies 
at the Annual Poultry Show, held here in Chicago last 
month. The York Honey & Bee-Supply Co. also had on ex- 
hibition the Cornell incubators, brooders, and other poultry 
supplies which they are representing here in Chicago. 

The Wisconsin Apiary of Arthur Stanley is shown 
on the first page. It contains about 100 colonies, and has 
been run very successfully the past 2 seasons. The bees 
have been wintered in a cellar under a dwelling-house with 
almost no loss. This apiary is managed by Mrs. Stanley 
practically alone, who, with her little daughter, stand at the 
left as you look at the picture. The other two persons are 
Mrs. Stanley’s father and mother. 

Mr. M. H. Mendleson, of Ventura, Calif., has been 
selected as Director of the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, taking the place of Ernest R. Root, who recently re- 
signed. Mr. Root was elected Director last November, and 
would have occupied the office beginning with Jan. 1, but 
he finally decided that it would be better for him to resign 
than to accept the position, and didso. Mr. Mendleson was 
then agreed upon by the Executive Committee, after duly 
canvassing the situation and considering the names of vari- 
ous leading bee-keepers who would make most acceptable 
Directors. But it was finally decided to honor a California 
bee-keeper with the appointment, as that State, since Jan. 








1, has not been represented in the officiary of the Associa- 
tion, and, also, as Mr. Mendleson is perhaps the most exten- 
sive bee-keeper in that State. His honey crop in 1903 was 
112,000 pounds, we believe. The selection should be satis. 
factory to all concerned. We congratulate both Mr. Men 

dleson and the great honey State of California. 

Getting New Subscriptions ought not to be very diffi 
cult now. We believe thatif a copy of the American Bex 
Journal were shown toa bee-keeper who is not now reading 
it, he would quickly see its valuetohim. And we will be 
glad to send free any extra copies for samples to be used by 
our regular subscribers in getting new readers. Just let us 
know how many you can use; or, if you prefer, send us the 
names of the bee-keepers, and we will mail the copies to 
them. Youcanthen call on them laterand ask them to 
subscribe. Nearly every week we offer some premiums for 
the work of getting new subscriptions. 


The Apiary of A. A. Brimmer is also pictured on 
the first page this week. It seems to bea very pretty one, 
and nicely located. There were 182 colonies inthe yard 
last August, when the picture was taken. It is the largest 
apiary in that section of the country. 

Mr. Brimmer tells us that the American Bee Journal 
has been a welcome guest in his family ever since its first 
publication. That means for over 45 years. We often 
wonder how many old subscribers there will be who could 
join in the celebration of the 50th birthday anniversary of 
the American Bee Journal, which, if nothing prevents, 
could be observed in about 5 years from now. 

Japanese Coming to Keep Bees.—The following is 
taken from a January magazine called ‘‘ Comfort :”’ 


‘*Mr. Akioki, a Japanese of distinction, is in this coun- 
try seeking information as to the climate and resources of 
Texas, where it is proposed to found a colony of his coun- 
trymen. He will bring over 300 families, who will settle 
on a solid tract of 10,000 acres in Beecounty. They will un- 
dertake bee-farming and silk-culture.”’ 


For the truthfulness of the report we will have to re- 
fer to Mr. Scholl, of our ‘‘ Southern Beedom ”’ department. 
Of course, all those 300 Japanese will want to read the 
American Bee Journal as soon as they learn our language. 
We will welcome the whole ‘‘Gideon Band” of them to 
membership in the American Bee Journal family. 

Law to Restrict Bees.—The following news item ap- 
peared in the Chicago Tribune of Feb. 1, from Des Moines, 
Iowa: 

Representative Wayland to-day introduced in the House 
a petition from 124 citizensof Defiance, asking legislation 
“prohibiting the running at large and roaming about our 
public streets of all honey-bees of whatever variety or 
species.”’ 

The petition sets forth the request is made “ realizing 
the great damage done each year by reason of the common 
honey-bee roaming about and running at large in our cities 
and towns, by their continual biting and sipping of the 
precious fruits and beautiful flowers, to say nothing of their 
continual buzzing about one’s ears from early morning tc 
late at night, and their frequent stinging.’”’ The petitior 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 

We mentioned this ridiculous matter several weeks ago, 
but didn’t suppose Iowa had a son in her Legislature s< 
silly as to introduce a thing of that kind. 








Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, i: 
a bee-keeper’s hand-book of 138 pages, which is just wha‘ 
our German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, anc 
neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with th« 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Addres: 
all orders to this office. 
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Bee-Hives and Beet-Sugar in Germany 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK 


N many respects the Germans lead the world. In general 
agriculture they are away to the front. They have de- 
veloped the sugar industry—beet-sugar—to a very high 

position. Indeed, we must go to them for our own beet-seed 
would we get the best. I hope this will not always be so, 
and believe it will not, yet experts in Germany think that 
America has not the requisite climatic conditions to grow or 
produce the best beet-seed. This seems to me strange, for 
ip Our grand country we can find almost any range of 
climate—hot, cold, dry, or moist. 

In bee-culture, however, we do not find the same advance. 
I have inquired much for honey, and often find none at all, 
and, when I do find it, it is in form forbidding—great chunks 
ina wide open vessel, which chunks, when raised, often drip 
in most untidy fashion. When asked the price, 1 always 
find it extremely high. I have never had less than one 
mark (25 cents) asked for this stuff, which, in America, few 
would either buy or sell. 

In the Agricultural Museum, in the great University of 
Berlin, is a very extensive and complete collection of agri- 
cultural implements. We find the best tools, from the reaper 
and mower down to plow and hoe. Nor are the bee-hives 
omitted from this general exhibit. Yet the bee-hives are 
indeed a surprise. Surely the Germans need a Langstroth 
to show them the hives that advanced bee-culture demands. 
There is a large collection of hives in the exhibit, and they 
are varied. I asked Prof. Plate, who very kindly and cour- 
teously showed me through the museum, if these hives rep- 
resented the hives now in use in the best bee-yards, and he 
answered that they did. At my request he very cordially 
allowed me to return to the hives and inspect them carefully 
at my leisure. 

The most of the hives are made of braided or twisted 
straw rope, though a few are of wood. The straw-hives are 
attractive to look at, and I imagine would delight the poet. 
Yet, in America, they would as surely be turned down by the 
practical bee-man. The most of these straw-hives are of 
the model of our common box-hives; that is, they open only 
at the bottom. This quite accounts for the dark-stained 
chunk honey that is so often found in the market—honey 
that never would be offered for sale in our owncountry. Of 
course, such hives in these days when both in Europe and 
America foul brood, and possibly other bacterial diseases, 
wreak their disastrous mischief and ruin in many apiaries, 
and call for closest scrutiny and inspection of every part of 
the hives, are not to be tolerated, and will not be by those 
who are alive to the needs of advanced bee-keeping. In our 
Own country some of the foul-brood laws have worked to 
eliminate these box-hives as plainly a menace to the industry. 
We should suppose that the Germans, as open-eyed as are 
they in all matters of science and scientific research, wonld 
be first and loudest to decry any such device that tends so 
surely to hide the germs or presence of foul brood. For 
other, though less weighty, reasons—such as queenlessness, 
weakness, bee-moth—the up-to-date bee-keeper will insist 
that his methods and implements permit the fullest and 
freest inspection of all his hives. 

; But the frame hives are also in evidence in this collec- 
tion. There are several of these, both of wood and straw, 
and of several sizes and of very varied forms. In these the 
frames rest on rabbets as they doin the Langstroth hive, 
yet these hives open only at the end, and so all the frames 
must be drawn out from the one door at one end of the hive. 
Several of these hives are quite long—as much as a meter 
in length. I can readily imagine that, once the frames are 
glued down, it would be a picnic indeed to get them loose 
and out. So great would be the difficulties of manipulation 
that I feel sure that the manipulation would be reduced to 
the minimum, and, in many cases, the bees would not be 
handled at all, and we would find what are virtually closed 
or box hives. I can hardly understand how any one could 
use such hives if he hadever seen or read a description of 
the real Lanstroth hive which opens at the top. 

Others of these hives had only the top-bar of the frame, 


—— 





and so the combs were built or fastened to the side of the 
hive, and all removal of the frames demand that each comb 
be cut free from the hive at both ends. Think of the labor, 
the drip, the killing of bees, not to mention the danger of 
the comb falling from the top-bar when it had no other 
attachment! It is said of the great Dzierzon that he used 
such hives, and became very expert in handling the frames. 
Itis hard to believe that one so gifted—one who gave us 
the fact of parthenogenesis among bees—could be so slow 
to appreciate and avail himself of the great discovery of our 
own Langstroth. 

I was also surprised to see so few of the hives that wonld 
permit an extra chamber for surplus, or any way to secure 
top-storing. Of course, the poetry of bee-keeping to-day 
lies in the production of the beautiful comb honey, in the 
neat, exquisite sections. All this would be sacrificed in 
these hives that are wholly without any top openings, and 
so wholly destitute of provision for surplus outside the brood- 
chamber. 

As I expect to remain in Germany until May,I shall 
hope to visit some of the most advanced “ bee-masters,”’ 
and shall then see just how the hives are used, and if there 
are none of our style of hives. If there are none, then surely 
it would be wise for Germany to provide a thoroughly up- 
to-date American apiary, that all our implements and meth- 
ods might be seen and studied. Such an object lesson would 
surely work a revolution in bee-keeping, as it did in America 
nearly a half century ago, when Langstroth gave to the 
world the greatest invention ever known to the bee-keeping 
art—the movable-frame bee-hive. 


BeEet-SuGAR AS A BRE-Foop. 


The matter of cheap food for feeding bees is one that 
interests the bee-keepers, especially in such regions as Cali- 
fornia, where the frequent dry seasons make feeding im- 
perative. At our California beet-sugar factori¢s we can 
obtain a cheap, poorer article of sugar that is good and safe 
for bee-food, but not so high-priced as the best granulated 
sugar. This leads me to say a word of beet-sugar produc- 
tion. 

Germany leads the world in this industry. She hasa 
large institution just at the north of this great city, where 
research and instruction in all matters of beet-sugar produc- 
tion are constantly carried on. There are students from all 
sections of the world. I never saw a finer, more complete 
laboratory. The head of this institute is Prof. Herzfeld, 
who has no superior in beet-sugar lore. As stated above, he 
thinks Germany alone can produce the best beet-seed. He 
craves for Germany European markets, and fears only 
Cuba—and not her, unless she becomes annexed to the 
United States. In this last case, he fears the energy and 
push which would come with American ownership. The 
past year has been one of exceeding prosperity in the beet- 
sugar industry. The beets have gone 20 tons to the acre, 
and have given 18 percent sugar. Both these figures are 
exceptionally high. 

30 Heilbronner Strasse, Berlin, Germany. 


te 
Why Dequeened Colonies Don’t Swarm 


BY L. STACHELHAUSEN 


HY will a colony, dequeened so long that it is without 
unsealed brood during 4 or more days, not swarm ? 

In an article in the late Western Bee Journal, Mr. 

Adrian Getaz says that by caging the queen, or dequeening, 

a colony can be prevented from swarming if this colony is 

without unsealed brood at least 4 days. The article is re- 

printed on page 645 (1905). The statement is no doubt cor- 

rect, but about the explanation given by Mr. Getaz I have 

some doubts, and will explain it, as Dr. C. C. Miller, in his 

reply to the mentioned article, is inclined to accept Mr. 
Getaz’s explanation as correct. Mr. G. says: 

‘‘During these 4 days or more without unsealed brood, 
the young bees having no brood to feed, take to the field, 
and become actually field-bees notwithstanding their age, 
or rather youngness. Later on, when the queen begins to 
lay again, the excess of nurse-bees has thus ceased to 
oyeie..<... ” 

About 40 years ago Baron Berlepsch, in Germany, made 
exact experiments, which proved that generally the young 
bees have a play-spell when 9 days old, and will become 
field-bees on the 16th day after hatching from the cells. 
Another experiment proves that the bees of a colony, in 
which no actual field-bees are present, and no brood were to 
be fed, when 11 days old could not gather any pollen or 
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honey, and were in a starving condition when the experi- 
ments were ceased to save the bees. Baron Berlepsch con- 
cludes from thisthat the bees can’t become field-bees earlier 
than at the regular age, even at the most pressing conditions. 


According to the Schoenfeld-Gerstung theory, which I 
have accepted, the young bee in a normal colony is engaged 
during the first 3 or 4 days of her life in cleaning the empty 
cells, just on that spot of the hive where she hatched from 
the cell. During this time she commences to prepare larval 
food or chyle, and at the same time the laying queen will 
arrive on her circling way on the comb here on this spot, 
and the first surplus chyle prepared by the young bees is 
offered to her. Three days after the egg is laid the young 
larva is becoming a consumer of the larval food, and is fed 
during about 6 days, then the cell is capped by the same 
bees. This work is done during the first 9 or 10 days of the 
bee’s life, and this is the age at which bees generally have 
the first play-spell in front of the hive. The young bee does 
other housework afterwards, and will become a field-bee 
when 16 days old. This is the normal way, and it is nocon- 
tradiction to this theory, that older bees, too, cam feed the 
larvz, if this should be necessary. The young bees prepare 
the larval food instinctively, and a single bee can feed more 
than one larva, consequently there will not be a surplus of 
chyle as long as the brood is increasing, and consequently 
no swarming-fever, as we suppose that a surplus of this 
chyle—for which the young bees can’t find enough con- 
sumers—causes an extension of the blood, and thereby the 
swarming-fever. 

We see, if this theory is correct, that young bees in the 
first 9 or 10 days of their age only prepare the larval food, 
consequently a surplus of bees of this age only can cause 
the swarming-fever. Even suppose that under certain cir- 
cumstances a. bee could become a field-bee about 4 days 
earlier than usual, this could not have any influence in this 
respect at all. 

We will now consider the condition of the dequeened 
colony at the time when all the brood is sealed. As soon as 
the queen is removed or caged no more eggs are laid. A 
worker-larva is capped on about the 9th day, and 4 days more 
make 13 days, during which time the queen must be kept 
from laying eggs. During these 13 days many young bees 
will hatch, but less and less brood is to be fed. The colony 
will have the swarming-fever even more than before ; queen- 
cells will be started, which have to be cut out at the proper 
time, so a swarm or further preparations for swarming are 
now impossible, as no queen, no eggs, and no young larve 
are present. This fact—that the swarming-fever is not sat- 
isfied or cured by caging the queen—is one of the reasons 
why I do not like the plan. 


A better explanation of the fact that such colonies do 
not swarm, seems to me is the following : During these 13 
days of confinement of the queen a large number of cells 
will become empty by the hatching of young bees. As soon 
as the queen is now released, chyle will be fed to her in 
large quantities, stimulating her egg-laying power, and she 
will find plenty of empty cells in which to lay eggs. This 
is the first consumption of the surplus chyle; 3 days after- 
ward young larve are to be fed, and will become consumers 
of chyle. In most cases this will be sufficient to do away 
with the swarming-fever. 


But we will suppose that new preparations for swarming 
should be made, queen-cups started, and the queen should 
lay eggs in them, as it is natural with prime swarms. Be- 
fore a swarm would issue normally, at least one of these 
cells must be sealed; this can’t be before 8'% or 9 days after 
releasing the queen, or 2144 days after caging her. Asa 
worker-bee hatches from the cell 20 days after the egg is 
laid, all the young bees will have hatched from the cells at 
that time. Thecolony has many young larve to be fed 
compared with the young bees, and no more young bees are 
hatching. Under auch a condition no desire to swarm can 
exist. If the colony had actually started queen-cells they 
would be destroyed. Cibolo, Tex. 


Wintering Bees on Solid Sealed Combs— 
Carniolans 


BY E. F. ATWATER 


NOTE the discussion in regard to wintering bees on‘ 
solid combs of sealed honey. Dr. Miller seems to think \ 
below the combs. That may be all right in the cellar, but 
I doubt if the bees would cluster under the frames to any 


that the way to do it is to give the bees rooim to cluster | 





extent when wintered out-doors. 
to be up among the frames. 

Now, I’ll tell you how I have wintered bees on solic 
sealed combs in the cold Dakota climate. I used a Hill’: 
device with room for quite a large part of the cluster unde: 
it, and a porous quilt covered with a chaff cushion above 
The Hill’s device would be almost solid full of bees. Those 
combs do not stay full long. By Jan.1,I1 suppose that 
there are plenty of empty cells. 


Now, regarding Mr. O. L.. Abbott’s big yield from ‘‘Carni 
olans,’”’ page 15. From Mr. Abbott’s writings in the late 
Western Bee Journal, I infer that his so-called Carniolans 
are not Carniolans at all. In that paper he speaks of his 
‘‘Adel Carniolans,’’ which, as every one knows, were a 
strain of golden bees bred years ago by Mr. Alley, and origi- 
nally from grey Carniolan stock, but mated in a locality 
not free from Italian drones. By selecting the yellowest al! 
the time, I maintain, as do many others, that Mr. Alley bred 
out all the Carniolan blood, and had practically a good strain 
of golden Italians. Mr. Alley, himself, now advertises them 
as his golden ‘‘ Adel /talians.”’ 


Mr. Abbott, in the paper above mentioned, quoted from 
the biography uf Capt. Hetherington in favor of the Car- 
niolans. Now, be it known that the Carniolans that found 
such favor with the late Capt. Hetherington, were of the 
genuine grey Carniolan stock, and not any so-called, but 
not proven, Adel “‘Carniolans.’’ I have handled the ‘‘Adel’’ 
strain, and, I say most emphatically, that they are mot Car- 
niolans. 

I like the grey Carniolansthe best of any bees that I 
have ever tried for comb honey in this locality. They give 
no more trouble from swarming than Italians here. They 
do surely combine most of the good qualities of both blacks 
and Italians, and average gentler than the Italians. In 
four years’ trial their faults have yet to be seen. They use 
less propolis than any other race. Meridian, Idaho. 
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**Fair Shake’’ for Canadians 


Hello, ‘‘Canadian Beedom!’’ A return hand-shake 
from ‘‘Southern Beedom’”’ for the greetings on page 69. 
But, look here, ye Canadians (and we won’t say it in an 
*‘ aside stage whisper’’), are we Southerners to be beaten 
just because you have those ‘‘ long winter evenings’’ suffi- 
ciently cold to aid in “crystallizing your own thoughts?” 
While you may have those advantages ‘‘ Up North,”’ bee- 
keepers ‘‘Down South ’’ have those of warm weather that 
would make their thoughts flow out in gushing streams! 
But itis not our intention to ‘‘ flood out’’ others; neither 
will we be prone to let others ‘‘ freeze out’’ us, but we ex- 
pect to go handin hand and work for the good of all, for 
** we be brethren.”’ 

—> a 


Something About Baby Nuclei 


‘*The baby nuclei are a success, but there is too much 
work to get the same results as from the larger nuclei on 
standard frames.”—W. H. Laws, in The Apiarist. 


He says in another paragraph: “If we had onlya 
small number of colonies, and devoted all of our time to 
queen-rearing, we would certainly use the baby nucleus 
plan of mating queens exclusively, for a large number of 
queens can be mated with few bees; but thereisan im- 
mense amount of labor attached to this method. With our 
bees scattered for 30 miles, and our chief business that of 
honey-production, we find it more convenient to have our 
queens mated from the partitioned upper stories of hives on 
standard frames, and above wire-screens.”’ 


A double screen is used over the brood-nest, and a hive- 
body partitioned into three sections with a flight-hole to 
each at different points is placed above this. A nucleus on 
several combs is made in each of the compartments, and be- 
jing queenless above the double screen, a queen is mated in 
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each. When through with them the whole is united by 
simply removing the screen. 


The above comes in quite an opportune time, as I have 
contemplated preparations for rearing a large number of 
queens to requeen a lot of apiaries soon. I was as yet un- 
decided as to what plan to use for getting the queens purely 
mated, this having to be done at only one or two yards. 


The ‘‘baby”’ nucleus seemed to be /he thing; but, 
again, it would have required much time to prepare them 
Then they would be on hand afterward with a lot of small 
combs that could not have well been used for anything else. 
With the other plan the regular combs can be used for both 
purposes—during queen-mating, and for honey afterward. 
Hence, it seems, to me, at least, the most practical. 


:jmenepegsimen 
Some Peculiarities of the Southern Honey-Flow 


It is very natural for honey-producing plants to yield 
nectarin warm, still, sunny weather, but all plants do not 
require the same weather conditions. Some require damp, 
cloudy, cool weather; some very dry, hot weather, etc.; but, 
in allevents, the weather conditions have to meet the con- 
ditions of the honey-secreting bloom, else it yields no honey. 


Here in the South we are not troubled so much with cold 
weather during the blooming of honey-plants. The bees 
will visit the bloom, but of all bad weather for honey-gath- 
ering it is windy weather. It not only hinders the bees in 
their flight and work on the bloom, but it is detrimental to 
honey-secretion. If it rains we have many flowers that the 


rain can not wash the nectar out of, and the bees will store 
between showers. 


Three years ago I took off a nice crop of honey the first 
of March, gathered from the mayhaw—the earliest crop of 


honey ever reported from this section. The weather was 
cool but sunny. 


We had 3 days of cool, damp, cloudy weather last year 
in August. During that timeI visited my Magnolia apiary, 
and on approaching it I heard the heavy roar of the bees. I 
thought wholesale robbing was in full force, but I soon saw 
that they were gathering honey, and, looking on the alight- 
ing-board, I saw particles of magnolia blooms. This told 
the tale. I wenta few rods into the swamp, which was 
beautifully decorated with the large, rich magnolia blooms. 
I examined a bloom. There was the nectar visible, and all 
the bees had to do was to alight, fill themselves and return. 
The weather soon cleared off and the magnolia honey was 
no more. These 3 days of damp, cool, cloudy weather saved 
me from having to feed a part of my bees last year, and also 
saved many old-style gums from being turned bottom end 
up the coming spring, in this section. 

We had a very dry, sultry spell here the latter part of 
last August, and up to this time bees were living from hand 
to mouth. All at once they began storing from the cotton 
bloom, though it looked as if the cotton was going to die in 
the fields from drouth and heat, yet it yielded heavily until 
the bees had stored from 30 to 60 pounds of honey per colony. 


The peculiarities of the honey-plants in the South are 
that they do not all require the same atmospheric condi- 
tions for yielding nectar. In many portions we have many 
varieties of honey-plants, therefore we generally get a crop 
of honey, and that accounts for our not having to feed our 
bees. The sudden stop of the honey-flow in many portions 
of the South last year, when the atmospheric conditions re- 
mained the same, was quite a mystery to someof us bee- 
keepers. 

It seems that the sumac anda few other honey-plants 
require a change in the atmospheric condition during their 
yielding, or they will suddenly stop, J.J. WILDER. 

Cordele, Ga. 


ee 


To the Southern Bee-Keepers 


We have been very anxious to receive communications 
and reports of all kinds from bee-keepers of the South, on 
topics connected with bee-keeping. Write me direct, here 
at my home—New Braunfels, Tex.—and I'll be glad to hear 
from you. Write me personal letters if you wish, in which 
youcan tell me of your experiences, your successes and 
your failures—anything relative to apiculture. If you are 
experimenting with anything let me know about it, or ask 
me any questions,andI shall be only too glad to help you 
along. 


Any news items or notes, no matter how poorly written, 





and if only on a postal card, can be arranged for our depart- 
ment, just so we get the ideas and the news matter. 

Remember, also, that our department includes the 
whole South, no matter where you are. Who will be the 
first to help make our department a good one ? 


Mur Sister | 
Bece-Keepers 














Conducted by Emma M. Wiison, Marengo, Il. 





A Sister at a Farmers’ Institute 

Mrs. A. L.. Amos, of Comstock, Nebr., has again been 
invited to address the Farmers’ Institute which is to meet 
at Broken Bow, Nebr., Feb. 14and15. The invitation re- 


questing Mrs. Amos to appear on the program, contained 
these words : 


‘** The people were so pleased with your paper on ‘‘ Bee- 
Culture” at our institute last winter that we desire at this 
time that you should supplement that paper with further 
information along the same lines.”’ 


What one woman can do many another woman should 
be able io do. Mrs. Amos has set an excellent example for 
other sisters to foltow. Many of them are most entertain- 
ing speakers, and when what they say comes from actual 
experience in the bee-yard, it is doubly entertaining and 
helpful to those who are so fortunate as to hear them. 


i ——> ee 


One Woman and Two Colonies 


T. Celestine Cummings says in Successful Farmer: 


**One woman I know started an apiary with 2 colonies 
and made a net profit the first year of $100,the second 
doubled her income, and after that averaged $250, more or 
less. When the farmer turns his attention to honey-mak- 
ing on a large scale it becomes one of his most valuable 
assets, bringing from a reasonable number of colonies more 
than the returns from all the rest of his farm.”’ 


How’s that for ‘‘one woman ?’’ Can any of the brothers 
beat it? Whata pity that we were not told exactly how 
that $100 from 2 colones was secured. Then after reaching 
$250 a year, why did she stop atthat? Why not go right 
on increasing so as to get $100 more from each 2 colonies? 

After reading that item about the farmers, one begins 
to wonder that there are farmers left. Why don’t they all 


turn bee-keepers ? 
i 


A Woman’s Determination and Success 





DEAR Miss WILSON :—I am afraid some of us are not 
doing our partin helping you with our department. My 
conscience hasn’t been quite clear about it for some time, 
notwithstanding the various excuses I can bring forth, such 
as these: A young baby and two other tots to look after. 
Then lam my own servant and seamstress (though many 
things are bought ready-made). 

I can hear some one say, ‘‘ Well, why don’t she let bees 
alone ?”’ 

I won’t doit. So, there! I think I am entitled to a little 
recreation, pleasure and profit, but—this is not the report. 


I had 17 colonies last spring, and have 17 now. They 
gave me 930 pounds of comb honey, most of which was 
gathered in the fall,and much of it was fancy. I had 
**much ado”’ to keep the bees together, and not allow (?) 
them to swarm; and it was too much work; I won’t have 
the time this year, so lexpect to try a different plan. Since 
swarming commences here in April, and my best honey- 
flow is in the fall, I think I’ll allow all to swarm once, and 
thereby have double the colonies for the fall crop; then 
double them back to the original mumber after the flow is 
over. This will be an experiment, for I don’t know that I'll 
get any more honey, for this locality may be somewhat over- 
stocked now. I am situated in a trucking belt, and. all 
available land is under cultivation, so the bees have to take 
‘**most any old thing” in any old place they can find. 
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I had a very good market (Norfolk, Va.) near by, but 
some bee-keeper has been shipping white clover honey at 10 
cents per pound, and buckwheat at 7 cents, so that has low- 
ered the price. (That same honey was retailed at 18 and 20 
cents.) 

Enough—you have troubles of your own. 

Mrs. C. D. MEARs. 


‘* When a woman will, she will, you may depend on’t; 
And when she won’t, she won’t, and there’s an end on’t.”’ 


Such perversity. I suspect you will go right on keep- 
ing bees, and, yes,I predict you will make a success of it, 
too. But don’t get so busy that you forget to write, for we 
do enjoy hearing from you. Be sure toreport how you 
come out with your plan of allowing the bees to swarm 
once, and then doubling them up in the fall. 


_— 


Bees Going Into Top of Hive 


DEAR Miss WILSON :—I think it was a case of misun- 
derstanding on your part, and not a full description of my 
meaning when you answered my question about the bees 
going past the supers. 

I had trouble so in only one hive. You see, in the Hil- 
ton hives (which mine are) the super is put inside the hive, 
and in the case of one colony the super was hardly large 
enough, leaving room for the bees to get in the top of the 
hive. This colony was a little sulky because they were dis- 
turbed during the swarming time, and the bees seemed to 
think they were paying me back to fly in the entrance, 
crawl up to the top of the frames, and come through this 
little space and build comb to the roof of the hive. I stopped 
the space in this colony, and as the others did not bother I 
paid no attention to them. 


Now the question is, Would this space cause the bees to 
‘loaf’? aud not ‘‘tend totheir ‘’nittin’’’ if they did not 
come up to build comb tothe roof? I hope I have made my- 
self plain this time, and I thank you for your courtesy. 

(Miss) Evstm A. CUTTER. 


No, you need not be afraid in the least of this space 
causing the bees to loaf. In fact, it might work a little in 
the other direction. 
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Canadi 
a 
Conducted by Moruey Pettit, Villa Nova, Ont. 
Unusual Winter 
Temperatures ranging away above the average. Bee- 
cellars at 60 degrees, and very noisy some days. Out-door 


bees flying on these daysas in May. Frost all out of the 
ground ; bottom clear out of clay roads; farmers plowing 
and making maple syrup. Thisis the kind of January we 
have had. Wonder what sort of summer will follow. The 
only parallel seems to have been about 23 years ago, and is 
said to have been followed by a good season. Clover has 
— some in places, but I think not much damage is done 
yet. 
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The Brantford Convention 
_ One of the most wide-awake conventions it has been my 
privilege to attend was the District Bee-Keepers’ Conven- 
tion held at Brantford, Jan. 24 to 26. There were no elec- 
tions of officers or other routine business—just straight 
‘‘ bee-talk’’ throughout the sessions. The program simply 
showed subjects for discussion with no names attached, and 
each session hada new chairman, who varied the order of 
roceedings to suit his ideas. Besides the threadbare sub- 
jects of winter and — management, newer ones were 
introduced, such as ‘Implements used in the apiary,’’ re- 
ferring to smoker, comb foundation, brushes, bee-escapes, 
etc. ithal, there was a freshness and informality to the 


discussions which made them both interesting and of prac- 
tical value. K 








SuGAR Syrup FOR WINTER STORES. 


At the Brantford Convention the consensus of opinion 
was that sugar syrup is quite equal to honey for brood-rear- 
ing, provided pollen is present in the hive. The objection 
is that we should avoid even the appearance of evil, and the 
better plan is to save combs of honey for all necessary feed- 
ing. Where pollen is scarce in the hive, Jacob Alpaugh, R. 
H. Smith and others, strongly recommended feeding pollen 
substitutes, such as pea-meal flour (called “‘ pea-brose’’), 
rye-flour, or any fine meal rich in protein. 


SPRING LOCATION OF APIARY—BEE-BRUSHES. 


As to location of an apiary in the spring, Mr. Smith 
objected to a tall spruce hedge, on the ground that while it 
breaks the wind it also makes too much shade at a time 
when the bees need sunshine to draw them out. 

A good idea brought out by R. F. Holtermann was, to 
have bees in a valley. They get moreearly flights with 
less loss from winds than in an exposed place. hen with 
side-contraction-packed cover, and storm-door in the portico, 
they come through the spring without extra protection. 

The bee-brush symposium brought out these prefer- 
ences : 

H. G. Sibbald—A goose or turkey wing. 

Jas. Armstrong—Coggshall bee-brush. 

Jacob Alpaugh—Feather. 

Wm. Couse— Whitewash brush. 

Lee Beaupre—Green cedar boughs. 

Edwin Trinder—Brush of hair. 

Mr. Feather, contrary to his name, prefers a paper- 
hanger’s tools ; the paper-hanger’s brush for the bees, and 
the wall-scraper for scraping hives and frames. 

R. F. Holtermann showed a brush he had from Ger- 
many. It is madeof hair, and so took the fancy of the 
members that several expressed a desire to have them im- 
ported. 

PoINnts OF A GooD BEE-SMOKER. 


The smoker discussion was one of the best I have heard 
on that subject. In fact, the points of a good smoker are 
seldom brought out at a convention. 

One smoker preferred by many has the bellows-boards 
wider at the thick end of the bellows than at the hinge end. 
This gives a less clumsy bellows, with practically the same 
capacity as one that is wide all the way down. The small 
tube extending half-way up from the “ blow-hole”’ of the 
bellows to the barrel is just slipped into it, and can be 
drawn out and scraped with a penknife at any time. Jacob 
Alpaugh would dispense with this tube entirely, and have 
barrel and bellows a little closertogether. All preferred an 
outside spring on the bellows. 

Nozzles straight and crooked, long and short, were duly 
discussed. Many prefer the short nozzle. 


SMOKER-FUEL. 


R. F. Holtermann brought out the point that cedar-bark 
smoke is liable to taint the honey if used in extracting. At 
that time he uses small hardwood blocks. 

Jacob Alpaugh, R. H. Smith and others, recommend 
coarse planer shavings. Mr. Alpaugh laid stress on prepar- 
ing smoker-fuel ahead. He mixes coarse planer shavings 
with rotten wood and bits of maple bark from the chip-pile. 
This must be dampened before using. The dampening and 
the maple bark are the important points. 

With real dry fuel, smokers *‘ burn their own smoke.” 
The maple bark holds fire almost like anthracite. 

A good smoker lighter, says R. H. Smith, is saltpeter 
rags. I happen to know that F. J. Miller uses these, too. 


IMPROVING THE MARKET FOR HONEY. 


In the discussion on how to improve the market for 
honey, H. G. Sibbald read a letter from one of the Toronto 
dealers, showing to what extent the sale of honey can be 
increased by bee-keepers and dealers ‘‘talking honey ”’ to 
their customers. ‘ 

Wm. Couse pointed out the opportunity which Ladies’ 
Institutes afford fora talk on the uses and food value of 
honey. 

W. J. Craig mentioned Bulletin 146, June, Department 
of Agriculture, as being a good thing for the sale of honey. 

Lee Beaupre spoke of peddling honey from house to 
house, and showed the advantage of a label telling how to 
liquefy and care for honey. . 

F. P. Adams thought a great deal could be done by 
magazine articles. 

Mr. Howard had sold 5000 pounds of honey right at 
home, in a country place. 
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Mr. Cross spoke emphatically against the folly of boast- 

ing about large crops and big profits. 
: F. A. Gemmill had seen something peddled in the city 
in a fancy barrel on two wheels, drawn by a Shetland pony. 
He thought everybody would want a package of honey from 
such an outfit. 

A good point from R. F. Holtermann was that bee- 
keepers should go before the Retail Grocers’ Association in 
every town and talk uphoney. Give them good profit, and 
post them to push sales. 

Mr. Holtermann offered a resolution, asking the Gov- 
ernment to give the same help to the marketing of honey as 
to other farm products. Carried. 


CONVENTION POINTS AND POINTERS. 


H. G. Sibbald asserts that bees in general in this coun- 
try have an average of not more than 7 Langstroth frames 
fullof brood at the beginning of the main honey-flow. 
Therefore, 8 or 10combs in the brood-chamber at ali times 
are plenty. I would like the opinion of others on that 
question. 

Another point: He does not want brood-rearing to in- 
crease after the beginning of a short honey-flow, because 
the bees hatched 2 weeks before the close of the flow never 
go to the fields togather honey, hence are a useless expense. 

I maintain that only those bees that have not helped in 
the harvest are fit to gointo winter quarters, as the long 
winter season is sufficient drain on the system without their 
having become partly worn out by work. Therefore, the 
more sealed brood in the brood-chamber at the close of the 
flow the better; and we want to give the queen as much 
room as she can use at all times. 


$$$ t--0-—— a 


The January Canadian Bee Journal is quite festive in a 
new, dainty-colored gown, decorated with a large Maple 
Leaf—Canada’s embiem. 


dir. Hasty's 
Cfterthoughts 


The “‘ Old Reliable ’’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 
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VARIOUS PLANS TO ConTROL SWARMING. 


The letter of J. E. Crane, about swarm control, has so 
many commentable points that I hardly know what to do 
with it. Mr. Craneis oneof those practical brethren that 
it is well to listen to. Almost discouraging to see how 
many settled and undisputed things are simply mo/ so in the 
experience of a practicalman. I'l! dip in first (as, perhaps, 
most important) at the experience that merely cutting cells 
all but one does no good whatever. Barely possible that 
Mr. Crane only means cutting cells once, and that once 
when there is still unsealed brood to start more with. His 
remark, however, hardly sounds like that. We scarce need 
to be told that bees bent on swarming will start more cells, 
and swarm with the proceeds, if they have the means of 
doing so. If in a single well-kept apiary just as many colo- 
nies will swarm with a lone-cell virgin (and leave the old 
hive hopelessly queenless) as would have swarmed by the 
let-alone method, a dozen cells to each hive—that “ kind o’ 
knocks us.”” Sometimes they'll do that trick in almost any 
apiary, I take it. , 

Next in order as provocative of (! !) is the experience that 
virgins 5 days old are better received than those 5 minutes 
old. Those who have found the opposite can not well all be 
mistaken. What does this wide diversity of experience 
mean? And success with 3-weeks’-old virginsis a little 
stirring, too. Virgin 5 days old in a nucleus may be a very 
different creature froma virgin badly caged 5 days, or a 
cage-born virgin never out of her cage. Wonder if that is it. 


No special introductory for virgins. Lets them run 
right in at the entrance. And 12 lost out of 36 seems to 
have been his very worst record—usually very much better 
than that. But the proportion of lossin late years is greater 
than it was 20 years ago—and that’s queer again. 

I think the general impression is that it is easy to in- 
troduce a laying queen to a hive from which the prime 
swarm has just gone out—and Mr. C. finds it nearly impos- 





sible. Possibly more would find serious difficulty if they 
tried it much. (Some of the worst sort of disgruntled old 
bees going back instead of staying with the swarm ?) 

His puzzle also is a deep one. Why are colonies re- 
queened with ripe cells much more liable to swarm than 
those requeened with virgins? Well, the former have a 
good many days to wait before they can have brood to rear, 
and time to take totroublesome courses; (‘‘Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do.’’) while with week-old 
virgins they can have brood quickly, if everything goes 
well. Not sure that this is the true solution, however. 
Page 5. 

Wou.p Brown-Up Dr. PHILLIPS. 

Glad to see the face of Dr. Phillips, who has come into 
such prominence in apiculture now Benton is gone. If the 
tailor may be retailored, and the Doctor doctored, my pre- 
scription for him would be lots of bee-work in the hot sun— 
to brown him upa little. Page 6. 


‘*May STARVATION’’ AMONG BEES. 


Aware that there is such a thing as May starvation, for 
I have met it myself; but for an apiary of a dozen colonies 
all to starve in the latter part of May is ahead of my time. 
And should expect it in France even less than in northern 
U.S. This anent Dadant’s article on page 7. 


TESTING BEESWAX. 


** Look a little out’? how you use bur-comb pinched up 
into alumpasa standard of specific gravity to test sus- 
pected wax by, as per page 10. Bees are very apt to knead 
more or less propolis into bur-comb ; and propolis is heavier 
than water, while wax is lighter. Better get your test-lump 
from wax that has been melted, and thus the propolis and 
dirt got rid of. 

MovING BEES. 


Strikes me that colonies arriving at a new location 
minusall the field-bees will not, for quite a bit, get to stor- 
ing 8 or 10 pounds per day. Of course, it’s much better to 
have the old bees left behind rather than to have them all 
die on the road; but we'll keep our threecheers for the man 
that will carry them all over the road without any worrying, 
and with only the usual daily deaths from old age. Page 25. 


Liguip FgED FoR BEES IN WINTER. 


As a matter of off-hand opinion about liquid feed in 
winter, I don’t believe bees will take it up in winter much 
better than they will take it down. May find it better the 
first time, if it is warm, because warm odors rise. The 
grand trouble in both cases is that they only take one meai, 
storing none in the combs for future use. Then, directly, 
there ensues a week so cold that no bees can go outside the 
cluster, and starvation arrives. If you mus/ give liquid 
food in winter, fill an empty comb with it and put it right 
where itis needed. Todo this remove an outside comb; 
slip the next 2 or 3 wallward; then insert the comb of feed 
right square in the middle of the cluster. But there are 
other things to be thought of also, especially if out-of-doors. 
Honey from an inside comb may fail to reach the spaces 
not adjacent. Also a case might arise in which most of the 
bees were not quite dead yet, but too cold to take feed. Clos- 
ing the entrance and bringing them into a very warm room 
ought to save them for the time being. Then put some 
feed in the top center of two more combs and give them— 
placing them next but oneon each side of the first one 
given. Six spacesthen have the means of life adjacent ; 
and if some bees die in other spaces the colony can exist 
without them. All this looks very hopeful on paper, but 
either dysentery or winter breeding, or both, are liable to 
step in and scoop you at last. Also time, and space and 
zeal would all play out before manycolonies were treated 
in such a way. Page 25. 








A Queen-Bee Free as a Premium.—We are now book- 
ing orders for Untested Italian Queens to be delivered in 
May or June. This is the premium offer: To a subscriber 
whose own subscription to the American Bee Journal is 
paid at least to the end of 1906, we will mail an Untested 
Italian Queen for sending us one new subscription with 
$1.00 for the Bee Journal a year. Or, we will renew your 
subscription to the American Bee Journal for a year, and 
send a fine Untested Italian Queen—both for $1.50. Now 
is a good time to get new subscribers. If you wish extra 
copies of the Bee Journal for use as samples, let us know 
how many you want and we will mail them to you. Address 
all orders to the office of the American Bee Journal. 
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Doctor Wiiller's 
Question - Box 








A 


Send questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. MrLugr, Marengo, Il. 


(8 Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 











Sugar Syrup for Winter Feeding 


On page 71, Louis H. Scholl advises for winter feeding 
“*syrup made of one part of best granulated sugarand one 
part of water.’’ Do you think itis well to have it so thin as 
that ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—There may be something about feeding ina 
Southern winter that I don’t understand, but I suspect that 
there may be an advantage in having it thicker. Indeed, I 
think it possible that there may be some mistake or over- 
sightin the case, and that in his own practice Mr. Scholl 
would prefer a thicker syrup in winter. I have had good 
results from using 5 pounds of sugar to a pint of water for 
late feeding, and I certainly would not want it any thinner 
to feedin winter. But it is much better to feed early enough 
for the bees to evaporate the syrup, giving equal parts of 
sugar and water. 

I can not help thinking, too, that Mr. Scholl must have 
been using figures badly out of repair when he said on the 
same page that cakes of candy would be too dry if more 
than 4 pounds of sugar were used toa gallon of water. It 
would merely mean so much extra boiling, for no candy 
could result until more than % of the water were boiled 
away. 

——_.-0- 


Salt as a Cure for Bee-Paralysis 


On page 107, salt is given as a cure for bee-paralysis. 
Have others tried it? and is it reliable? Iowa. 


ANSWER.—Yes, it is one of the numerous remedies 
offered long ago—offered like the others, with great confi- 
dence, but, equally like the others, failing when given 
further trial. It may be of some interest to inquire why 
itis that so many remedies have been given with confidence, 
only to fail upon further trial. Perhaps I may illustrate it 
in this way: 

One year I had acolony troubled with bee-paralysis, 
and I painted my shopred. The paralysis disappeared en- 
tirely. But that hardly justified me in saying that red 
paint near the apiary was a surecure for paralysis. The 
truth is, that except in the far South paralysis is likely to 
disappear of itself, and whatever cure is used before its dis- 
appearance gets the credit for the cure, when really the 
remedy had nothing to do with the cure. 

Of course Mr. Johnson is hardly to be blamed for think- 
ing salt a cure when the disease disappeared after its use, 
but the question is whether he will always find a cure to 
follow its use. I have had a number of cases of paralysis ; 
I never tried any cure; but the disease always disappeared 
of itself, and for several years it has not appeared again. 

It is also somewhat doubtful whether Mr. Johnson will 
continue his faith in salt asa remedy for bee-moth, after 
further trial and careful observation. 


ew 


What to Produce Honey—City-Lot Bee-Keeping 





1. What is a good honey-producing crop ? 

2. If bees were kept in city lots, would they bother peo- 
ple passing along the street ? 

3. Which is better, Webster’s fumigator or a bee-smoker 
for manipulating bees ? 

4. If it would be advisable to use a smoker, what size 
would you suggest ? 

5. Could you suggest a place, or several places, as near 
as possible to my home town, where I could obtain bees, or 
would it be practicable to have them shipped from a distant 
State? CALIFORNIA. 


. ANSWERS.—1. I suppose you mean what can be planted 
asa paying crop for forage or other purpose, and at the 





same time yield a harvest of nectar forthe bees. The num- 
ber of such plants is not so very great, and yet I don’t know 
that I can give them all. Alfalfa, buckwheat, melilot or 
sweet clover, onions, beans, alsike, and white clover, and 
cow-peas, rape, and mustard, are all that occur just now. 

2. Not if far enough away from the street, or if there is 
a high board fence between the bees and the street. 

3. I have had no experience with Webster’s fumigator, 
but can heartily recommend a good bee-smoker. No bee- 
keeper should think of getting along without something of 
the kind. 

4. The larger sizes are better, the largest being none 
too large; although if you don’t intend to do much with 
bees you can do very well with one of the smaller ones. 

5. That goes beyond my knowledge, but by watching 
the advertising columns of the bee-papers you may find just 
what you want. It is not advisable to send a long distance 
for a full colony of bees, the express charges being so very 
heavy. If you can not get just the kind of bees you want 
near home, get whatever kind you can, and then you can 
change the stock by getting a queen of good blood by mail. 
It costs no more for a queen from the farthest part of the 
land than it does from the nearest, if she is sent by mail. 





How About Long-Tongue Bees? 


Are there long-tongue bees? I can hardly swallow that. 
I think that is only a selling point for those who have 
queens for sale. I havea few colonies, and I intend to get 
a few queens this summer, so if there are any with spliced 
tongues, that is the kind I am after. WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—There can be no sort of question that there 
is a decided difference in the length of bees’ tongues. Able 
men on both sides of the ocean have settled it by actual 
measurement, and at least some of them can have no possi- 
ble interest in giving anything but the truth, unless they 
are bribed outright to lie—a thing that for one I can not 
believe. But don’t make the mistake of thinking that the 
bee with the longest tongue must necessarily be the best 
bee. Other things being equal, the bee with the longest 
tongue is the best bee. But other things are by no means 
always equal. The bees that will store the most honey are 
the best bees, whether their tongues are long or short. But 
when you succeed in getting the best storers, it is just pos- 
sible that they may excel in tongue-length. 


——————_—= 0 > —™” 


A Beginner’s Questions 

1. Last spring I bought a colony of bees. ThenI pur- 
chased an extra hive (a Danzenbaker) to catch the swarm 
when it came out. Not knowing anything about hiving 
bees at that time, I made a mess of it in this way: I set the 
hive in place, with supers on over the brood-frames, leaving 
the cover off. I cut the limb with the cluster on, shook them 
into the snpers over the frames, and clapped the cover on, 
and, as a consequence, they built combs over the frames in 
the empty supers. What shall I do withthem? I want to 
get comb honey. Would it be all right to put a honey-board 
over these combs in the supers and let them have the whole 
lower two parts for breeding? or separate the two parts, 
and how ? ms 

2. Who can supply me with the best 10 frame chaff hive 
to be left over winter on the summer stands? 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. Very likely you’d have pretty fair work 
to leave matters just as they are, putting super or supers on 
top when the harvest comes. Sooner or later, however, you 
will be likely to want those bees more fully under control, 
and out of that super. The probability is that the super is 
filled with combs and the hive-body at least partly filled. 
The thing to be done is to get a queen-excluder between the 
hive and the super, making sure that the queen is below. 
You will very likely have no trouble in prying up and lift- 
ing off the super, putting an excluder over the hive, and 
then setting the super over the excluder. But to make sure 
that the queen is below is the critical thing. 

Wait till the colony builds up strong ; then pry off the 
upper story. If combs are built between the two stories, it 
will be well totrim them off. Set the upper story back 
again, and blow down smoke intoit. Havethe smoker well 
loaded, and give it to them good and strong. After a time 
the bees will begin to run out below at the entrance. Let 
them. Don’t stop tilla pint or more have rushed out, and 
then quickly remove the upperstory. Put the excluder over 
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the lower story and over it the upper story or super. 
great probability is that you have the queen below. 
week or so look and see if you find eggsand young larve 
Or, you can take off 
the super, drum the bees from it up into an empty box, and 


below. If not, you must try again. 





Reports and 
Experiences 











An Experience of 1905 


In November, 1904, I put one colony and a 
4-frame nucleus into the cellar. They win- 
tered well. The colony came out very strong 
in the spring of 1905. On April 9 I put out 
my bees for good. On May 28 I put supers on 
the colony of black bees. On June 9 I brushed 
all the bees into a new hive from the black or 
old colony, and was to put a queen with the 
brood, but she was dead on arrival, and so I 
waited until June 17 for another queen to ar- 
rive. Then I introduced ber all right. On 
July 21 the black bees that were brushed on 
full sheets of foundation swarmed, and on 
July 23 [ took out all the queen-celis and in- 
troduced an Italian queen. On August 31 the 
brood cast a large swarm. and the nucleus 
filled its bive by my giving it one frame of the 
brood, and it cast a very large swarm on July 
18. From the old colony I sold honey to the 
amount of #5, and increased to 6 colonies 
from 2in the spring. I put tbe bees into the 
cellar on Dec. 1, 1905. and to-day they are all 


right. I fed in the fall about 25 pounds of 
sugar. My bees areal! Italians, having Ital- 


ianized them lastsummer. D. B. BoYNTON. 
Brownfield, Maine, Jan. 13. 





A Very Poor Season 


Last season was a very poor one for the bee- 
keepers of this (Green) county, with just 
honey enough in June to cause lots of swarm- 
ing. I started the season of 1905 with 44 col- 
onies, and put 68 into winter quarters in fair 
condition. They seem to be wintering all 
right so far. I had about one-fourth of acrop 
of surplus honey last season. 

Albany, Wis.,Jan. 15. Frep Lockwoop. 





Results of the Season of 1905 


In the epriog of 1905 I started with 35 col- 
onies. By dividing and swarming, together, 
I made 72 colonies. I ran 60 colonies for 
honey, which gave me 8500 pounds, 650 pounds 
of which was comb honey, and the balance 
extracted. Inthe fall, after the honey sea- 
son was over, I bought 3 more colonies, which 
made 75. I then divided them and made 152 
colonies. All are in fine condition. 

I couldn’t get along without the American 
Bee Journal, as it comes to our house every 
week in the year. W. H. Rais. 

Orange, Cualif., Feb. 1. 





Feeding Bees in Winter 


I have seen considerable in regard to feed- 
ing bees in winter quarters, and I bave done 
it myself with very poor success. About 10 
years ago John Canell went into the bee-busi- 
ness in Dorset, Vt., and, being desirous of 
increase, had a late swarm come out the fore- 
partof September. He hived them in a box 
holding about a bushel and fed them a little 
in the fall. When he put the bees into the 
cellar, he made a box which I should think 
was about 6 feet square, with glass on one 
side. He put it in the cellar on the south side 
of the house. When the hatchway doors were 
open the sun would shine right on the glass. 
He put his hive inside, and began feediog on 
warm days by holding a piece of honey near 
the hive and getting the bees on it, then put- 
ting it in one corner of the box. For the first 
few times they would cluster on the glass and 
he would take a dust-pan and return them to 
the hive. After awhile they would work on 
the honey in the corner and return to the hive 
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allright. He fed until the hive was full, and 
then put them back with the rest of his bees. 

The latter part of the next May I was driv- 
ing by and saw him hivingaswarm of bees. It 
being so extremely early, I stopped to inves- 
tigate. He showed me the box it came out of, 
and [ turned it up and looked under and saw 
the brood capped right to the bottom. The 
rest of his bees were very poor. He showed 
me the box with the glass and comb in one 
corner, and I could see where the hive set in 
the box. Knowing the man, and from what I 
saw, I believed every word. 

C. M. LINCOLN. 
West Rupert, Vt., Jan. 13 





An Experience with Winter-Cases 


I started the fall of 1904 with 36 colonies of 
bees which bad been wintering in an open 
shed packed on top with a chaff cushion in 
the super, though at the back there was 8 feet 
of straw, with straw between each hive and on 
top of the super. But I thought to better 
them, so got store-boxes and made outside 
cases like I saw at the Fair in St. Louis, and 


to make them extra-good I lined them on the | 


inside with building paper. 1 thought I had 
them fixed up, and I did. 
unaccountable reason I lost all of my bees ex- 
cept 10 colonies. Then foul brood broke out. 
I bad that to fight all summer, but I got about 
300 pounds of honey and increased to 20 col- 
onies, which are under an open shed and well 
packed in forest leaves and straw. No more 
outside cases for me. My bees did not starve, 
as there was honey in every hive but one. 
San Jose, Ill., Jan. 11. Frep TYLER. 





Bees Wintering Well 


We are having a very open, mild winter so 
far, the coldest being 8 degrees above zero 
Bees are wintering well. Mine are pacxed in 
planer-sbaviogs in winter-cases. But we had 
a very wet, cold fall, so I think there will be 
quite a loss through this section among the 
careless ones, as lots of bees were light in 
stores and in young bees also. I had to feed 
all of mine from 5 to 20 pounds each to put 
them in shape for the winter. We had a fair 
white honey crop, but no dark honey here 
the past season. There are not many bees 
here—only afew among the farmers. When 
I moved here last April, a number of the peo- 
ple had never seen any extracted honey, ex- 
cept as they squeezed it up—bee-bread, black 
combs and all, and hung it up ina cloth to 
drain out. H. F. SrRana. 

Hesperia, Mich., Jan. 12. 





Carrying in Pollen 


My 17 colonies are wintering nicely so far. 
I had to feed them fur winter. I have 6 in 
the cellar and 11 on the summer stands. We 
are having a fine winter so far. The bees get 
out every few days, but all colonies having no 
food will lose their bees. I took off only 50 
pounds of surplus honey last season, as against 
2300 pounds the previous year. 

The bees are carrying in pollen this after- 
noon, which is just one month earlier than 
last year A. J. FREEMAN. 

Chanute, Kaao., Jan. 18. 





Getting Unfinished Sections Cleaned 


On page 32 Mr. Hasty tells how he getseome 
partly-tilled sections cleaned of their honey. 
In the hands of such experienced bee-keepers 
as Miss Wilson and Dr. Miller, the practice of 
Mr. Hasty’s way would not, [ suppose, be at- 
tended with any harmful consequences. [ 
have practised it ina small way myself, but 
have refrained from saying anything about it, 
knowing that any extensive effort to get sec- 
tions emptied in this way would lead to dis- 
astrous results in the majority of cases. A few 


But for some | 
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then dump them in front of the entrance, letting them run 
into the hive; 24 days later no brood will be left in the super. 
2. That you can tell better than any one else by con- 
sulting the advertisements in this Journal a little later, 
sending for price-lists to those who are most convenient. 


sections with cappings bruised or removed 
may somctimes be safely put down at the en- 
trances ofa few hives late in the day, but to 
pile a lot of them on the alighting-board with 
the expectation that the bees of the hive will 
stand off a lot of robber-bees after the sun is 
well up next morning, would most certainly 
result in failure here. 

I hope not many bee-keepers have bees like 
Mr. Hasty’s and Dr. Miller's, that do not seem 
to know a sweet thing at certain seasons of 
the year, when given to them above the brood- 
chamber. 

Please, Mr. Hasty, do not sling fire-brands 
around among inflammables any more. 

Leon, Iowa. Epwin Bevins. 


Poor Season for Bees 


The bees did not do any good here last 
season. I had 32 colonies in the spring, and 
got 11 swarms during the season. I did not 
get a pound of surplus, and lost some 5 or 6 
colonies. I then doubled back to 20 colonies, 
and fed about 150 pounds of sugar, so now 
they will go through all right. 

Anderson, Mo., Jan 13. G. H. Weis. 


Bees All Right So Far 


I am cellar-wintering 83 colonies, and so far 
everything isall right. 

Last year wasn’t a very good one for bees 
in this locality. We had a nice lot of clover 
honey, but the basswood failed. 

The American Bee Journal has been quite a 
help to me. L. Matson. 

Withee, Wis., Jan. 18. 





Perfect Section-Foundation Fasten- 
ing Machine 


A perfect foundation fastening machine 
must be simply constructed, and easily and 
rapidly operated. 

It must bold the section securely in place 
while the starter is aufumatix ally and accu- 
rately centered. 

The edge of the heated plate that comes in 
contact with the starter must not be permitted 
to touch the section or that partof the ma- 
chine adjacent to it. 

The device must fasten starters ‘4 of an 
inch wide as readily as full sheets, and both, 
if desired, without soiling the section with 
dripping wax or smoky deposit from the lamp. 

Heat from the lamp must be diverted from 
the operator, and all parts of the machine, ex- 
cept the movable plate, as much as possible. 

The heated plate, when not in use, must be 
in such a position that any adhering wax will 
drip away from the working parts of the ma- 
chine. 

No device is complete that requires cleaning. 

The ideal machine must be capable of secur- 
ing starters in any and all styles of sections 
made, with but little change. 

Any machine that is operated wholly or in 
part by a treadle is automatic in name only. 

Berkshire Cu., Mass. E. H. Dewey. 





The Season of 1905 


The honey crop here in the northeastern 
part of the State was very light this year. 
Although the clover bloom was very heavy, 
there was but very little nectar in it. The 
weather was too unfavorable bere last season. 
Kain and cold nights seemed to be the cause 
of it. If it was warm for a day or two so that 
the bees could work they were hustling, and 
then came the rain and cold again and they 
were laid up a day or two where they could 
gather nothing. 

I started in the harvest with 50 colonies and 
10 nuclei, spring count, and got 2100 pounds 
of hopey—300 pounds comb honey and the 
rest extracted. All this was sold out before 
the middle of October, and on Dec. 1 I put my 
78 colonies into the cellar and left 6 out-of- 
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doors, as the weather then made a change and 
turned too cold, and all indications were that 
it would stay cold, whichit has done. How- 
ever, there is quite a difference between last 
year at this timeand to-day. It then was 
pretty cold, a little above or below zero, and 
lots of snow, and snow-drifts blocked the 
roads; while to-day (Dec. 29) the thermom- 
eter shows 34 degrees above zero in the shade, 
with about 2 inches of snow on the ground. 
So it seems that this winter will not be so 
severe on bees as the two preceding winters 
were. 

Bees in the cellar seem all right, as they are 
quiet, and their merry hum is heard. I am 
looking forward toa good season next sum- 
mer. On page 780 (1905), John Cochems, of 
Manitowoc Co., Wis., says he expects a heavy 
winter loss. He says we have had a bad fall 
here for bees. I think the fall, as far as 
weather goes, was fine, although there was 
not much honey for bees to gather and fill up 
their hives for winter. If stores were lacking, 
the bees should have been supplied with them. 
I see no reason for such fears. Please, Mr. C., 
tell us why you expect such heavy loss before 
spring comes again. I have been feeding 
mine 150 pounds of honey, so now I will be 
easy about it until spring comes. 

Last summer I filled two Mason jars with 
honey and set them out in the sun as an ex- 
periment, to see how long it would keep liquid 
when cold weather came. But I have no data 
as to how long each one was left outin the 
sun, as I took them in the honey-house in the 
evening and set them out again when the 
weather was fine in the mornings. One was 
out longer than the other; and the one that 
was out the longer is perfectly clear as water 
to-day, and the other shows signs of starting 
to candy. I will try the experiment again 
next summer, and then will take data as to 
how long it is kept in the sun. 


NORTHEASTERN WISCONSIN CONVENTION. 


On Oct. 11, 1905, the Northeastern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association held its annual con- 
vention at Mishicott. It was not very largely 
attended, but those present took an active part 
in the discussions and helped to make the 
meeting quite interesting. 

After the call to order by the President, the 
annual dues were collected. Then followed 
the President’s address upon marketing honey ; 
then questions came. The first was, ‘‘ How 
can we increase the sale of honey?’’ and it 
was thought by producing and putting upon 
the market an article of the very best quality. 

Next @ paper was read by Mr. Fred Trapp, 
on ‘* Preparing bees for winter,’? showiag 
the difference between cellar and out-of-door 
wintering. He said that in out-of-door win- 
tering the bees should have sufficient packing 
to keep them warm and dry, and in some way 
be cared for so as to carry the dampness away 
from the cluster. Cellared bees should be 
prepared so as to carry off the moisture from 
the cluster, as well as those out-of-doors. 
Otherwise, it would condense in the hive and 
mold the combs, which would not be good for 
the bees. 

Mr. N. E. France was with us, and gavea 
paper on ‘‘The Business End of Bee-Keeping,”’ 
which was right up to the point, showing how 
much bee-keepers were lacking in business 
methods, and how best to manage so as always 
to be up and ahead of the times, and have 
everything ready for a good crop of honey 
when it comes. 

All the old officers were re-elected: Presi- 
dent, C. H. Voigt, of Tisch Mills; First Vice- 
President, Fred Trapp ; Second Vice-President, 








J. Sedilacik; Secretary, Dr. J. B. Rick, of 
Mishicott; and Treasurer, John Cochems. 

After this some other business was taken 
up, among which was the report of members 
as to bees and honey for 1905. Those present 
showed 283 colonies of bees, spring count, and 
9725 pounds of honey; 1025 pounds comb, and 
the balance extracted. 

With this closed another good meeting of 
bee-keepers which, I think, had lots of value 
for those that were present. The convention 
adjourned to meet at the call of the committee 
in 1906. C. H. Voter. 

Tisch Mills, Wis. 





Bees Did Fairly Well Last Season 


My bees did fairly well last season. I started 
in the spring with 8 colonies, which increased 
to 18. I bought 10 swarms for $10, I furnish- 
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YOUR OWN CUT 
Ble cpereyion with a GREEN 


Bone Cutter. 
Green bone makes eggs, and 
stimulates the hen’s product- 
ive organs. Cut bone fresh 
every day. The Crown does it 
. uickiy vam Be ooener oF es. oo 
uilding cutters. or free c ° 
WILSON BROS., Box 618, EASTON, PA. 






















We Sa.t RooT’s Gooos IN MICHIGAN 

Let us quote you prices on yy 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime an 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 
Bert Brancu, Wayne Co., Micn 


BARN 





PAINT 







g Freight Paid 


National Barn, Roof 
and Fence Paint is 
the best paint on the 
market forthe price. A durable, weather- 
proof mineral paint, thoroughly ground and 
thinned with pure kettle-boiled linseed oil. 
For barns, roofs, fences and every purpose 
where paint is exposed to the weather. 
Guaranteed to satisfy or money back. Made 
in 6 shades. Write for particulars how 
we can sell National Barn Paint for 55¢ a 
gallon and pay the freight, and how we can 
sell all kinds of paints cheaper than any 
other house. Remember we sell “every- 
thing to everybody cheaper than anybody. 
Get our 1000-page catalogue and compare 
prices—that's the proof. 





Ask us to tell you how to save 10 
per cent from list prices on everything 
you buy—we have a plan you ought to 
know about--it will save you 8150 to 
6250 a year. 











Catalogue is now ready. Send forit today. 
Co-operative Society of the National Supply Co, 
a 





Lansing, Mich. Ti, 
bene 











ing the hives. I found two bee-trees, and saved 
the bees, and now have 24 colonies all in good 
shape as far as I cansee. I had over 800 
— of comb honey last season. for which 
got 17 cents at the store, and 20 cents for 
what I peddled. 
The American Bee Journal is my favorite 
aper. Harvey CLARE. 
Sullivan, Ind., Jan. 30. 
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CONVENTION NOTICE. 


California.—The California State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 16th an- 
nual convention in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 20 and 21, 
1906. The meeting will be called to order at 
1:30 p.m., on the 20th. Any one interested is 
invited to attend. 

J. F. McInryre, Sec.-Treas. 

L. L. ANDREws, Pres. 





INVESTIGATE THE 


POULTRY BUSINESS 


. Write for a free copy of my 
book describing 


Profitable 
Combinations 
of Egg, Broiler 
and Roaster 
\ x Farms 


It gives the prices paid for s and poultry 
week by week for the past three years. It 
tells how and when a hatch taken off each 
weekin the year could be most profitabl 
marketed. It shows how you can make $2.00 
on a large winter roaster. It tells what 

rofits can be made with each of the popu- 
ar breeds, and the costs of production. 

I have helped thousands to make money 
with poultry. My Model Incubators and 
Brooders are used on the money-making 
farms. It is my business to teach those who 
use them to do so profitably. Whether your 
needs are small or large, I will furnish with- 
out charge, estimates and plans for a com- 
plete equipment that will insure success 
without your spending a dollar uselessly. 

Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
3926 Henry St. Buffalo, N.Y. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Please Take Notice «4 


That we have purchased The Atchley Steam 
Bee-Hive Factory, and are now pee im up- 
to-date machinery for making Dovetailed Bee- 
Hives and Supplies. We earnestly solicit ashare 
of your patronage. We quote prices on two 
hives for comparison: 

One 2story 8-frame hive inthe flat for ex- 
tracted honey, complete, ready to wai), $1.25; 
13¢-story hive in the flat, with sections, com- 
plete for comb honey, $1.25; self-spacing Hoff- 
man frames in the flat, $15 per thousand. Re- 
member, these are standard goods and Dove- 
tailed hives. Get prices on large lots. DITT- 
MER’S FOUNDAT AT DITTMER’S PRICES. 

We are headquarters in the South for Bees 
and Queeris; Uniested, $1 00 each; $9 per doz.; 
Tested, $1.50. Full Colonies, Nuclei and Queens 
in large lots our specialty. Send for Catalog. 

_THE BEE & HONBY COPIPANY 

















(WILL; ATCHLEY, Prop.) 
Beeville, Bee,Co., Texas. 
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AND FOREST TREES 


I have been growing evergreens 
and forest trees for 31 years, al- 

are Ways with one idea—trees that 
satisf When gon bay Hill’ 8 

a t honest value — 
Sure 1 al My catalogue 
to omy. noemee: it’s free. Con- 
#3 pages illustrated with 

Sa fans tie pictures; describes 
all kinds of bursery stock t for 
rubs and vines. 50 Best eer cored _-81.00 
wulOG” pes 100 Pepa. Everything tret-cless, guaranteed 

exactly as represented. Write for catalog today. 


D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist 
Dundee, Ill. 


Langstroth on tne 
xk Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 














This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 


The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa um for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 


This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
oc work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


N a | neem | \ nm t 
Awd wh FENCE mace? 

—_ = "a Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 

' f have no a Sell direct to user at 

on 30 days free trial. 

We pay all Catalog shows 37 

styles and heights of farm and poultry 

fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write today 

\ COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
VT  Boxag WINCHESTER, Sana. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Do You Want a South Dakota Paper? 


Tells of great land values, of business op- 
ty my of a State where more railroad 
uilding is going on than in any other State 


in the is is- 
Union South Dakota Farmer sued 
every week. Price, $1 per year. 
SPECIAL OPPER—Send this ad with 35 
centres fora at ar’s subscription. Add:ess 
OTA PARMER, SiouxPalis,S. D. 





ttle my fad, 

















51A10t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and fiving © entirely — he — =i re 
sults. Comb mdation made easily and 

—. at less than half the cost of buyin 

the dealers. Price of Press, $1.50—case 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
45Atf ENOXVILLE, TENN. 
ws. + See of this State, writes me that 
en pay S36 tee a Rietsche Press than 
dow toy it. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 











BEE - BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 DEARBORN StrREET, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advanced Bee-Culture. Its Methods 
and Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson. 
The author of this work is a prac 
tical and helpful writer You should 
read his book 330 pages bound in 
cloth, and beautifully illustrated. Price, 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. & E. R. 
Root A cyclopedia of over 500 pages, 
describing everything pertaining to the 
care of the honey-bees. Contains about 
100 engravings It was written espe- 
cially for beginners. sound in cloth. 
Price, $1.20. 

Scientific Queen-Rearing,. as Practi- 
cally Applied, by G. M. Doolittle A 
method by which the very best of 
queen-bees are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth and 
illustrated Price, $1.00; in leatherette 
binding, 75 cents. 

BRee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona 
College, California. This book is not 
only instructive and helpful as a guide 
in bee-keeping, but is interesting and 
thoroughly practical and scientific. It 
contains a full delineation of the 
anatomy and physiology of bees 544 
pages. 295 illustrations sound in cloth. 
19th thousand. Price, $1.20 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture 
has been entirely re-written, and is 
fully illustrated. It treats of every- 
thing relating to bees and bee-keeping 
No apiarian library is complete without 
this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee- 
Culture It has 65620 pages, bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.20. 

Honey as a Health Food.—tThis is a 
16-page honey-pamphlet intended to 
help increase the demand for honey. 
The first part of it contains a short 
article on “Honey as Food,” written by 


Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where to keep 
honey, how to ag it, etc The last 
part ‘is devoted to “Honey-Cooking Re- 
cipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” 


It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey The more the people 
are educated on the value and uses of 
honey the more honey they will buy 
Prices Sample copy for 2-cent stamp; 
50 copies for 70 cents; 100 for $1.25; 
250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; or 1000 for 
$7.50 Your business card printed free 
at the bottom of the front page on all 
orders for 100 or more copies. 


_ Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr 

Cc. Miller.- This book contains 328 
pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with 
gold letters and design; it is printed on 
best book-paper, and illustrated with 
112 beautiful original half-tone pic- 
tures, taken by Dr. Miller himself It 
is unique in this regard. The first few 
pages are devoted to an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, tell- 
ing how he happened to get into bee- 
keeping. About 20 years ago he wrote 
a small book, called “A Year Among 
the Bees,” but that little work has been 
out of print for a number of years. 
While some of the matter used in the 
former book is found in the new one, it 
all reads like a good new story of suc- 
cessful bee-keeping by one of the mas- 
ters, and shows in minutest detail just 
how Dr. Miller does things with bees 
Price, $1.00. 

“The Honey-Money Stories.”—A 64- 
page-and-cover booklet, 5%x8% inches 
in size, printed on best quality paper 
Many short, bright stories interspersed 
with facts and interesting items about 
honey and its use. The manufactured 
comb honey misrepresentation is con- 
tradicted in two items, each ocupying 
a full page, but in different parts of 
the booklet. It has in all 33 fine illus- 
trations, nearly all of them being of 
apiaries or apiarian scenes. It also 
contains 3 bee-songs, namely, “The 
Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree 
Broom,’ “Buckwheat Cakes and Honey,’ 
and “The Bee-Keepers’ Lullaby.” T his 
booklet should be placed in the hands 
of everybody not familiar with the 
food-value of honey, for ‘its main ob- 
ject is to interest people in honey asa 
daily table article. Price, 25 cents, or 
3 Sontes for 50 cents. 








A By asimple but effective me- | 


chanical arrangement and a 


new application of nature's 
laws the ** CONTINOOUS ” 


HATCHER makes it possible 
HATCH to keep up a continuous hatch- 
ing of chicks from one ma- 
chine—A FRESH HATCH EVERY 
EVERY DAY. Removing chicks from 


machine and replacing them 
DAY with fresh eggs dees not inter- 

fere with or retard process of 
incubation. This is possible 
with no other incubator. One 


“CONTINUOUS” HATCHER 


will hatch as many chicks 
as several ordinary incu- 
bators. Simple, effective, 
sure. Free catalog te lis 
how. Write for it_ today. 
Hacker Incubator & Mfg. Co, 
8127 N. Jefferson Ave. 
Louis, Mo, 













Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Never Go Out 5 
And last from 6 to 21 years % 
OTISVILLE, Pa., Jan. 18, 1904. 
Dear Sir:—I have tried almost everything in 
the smoker line; 3 in the last 3years. In short 
if I want any more smokers your new style is 
good enough for me. I thank the editor of Re- 
view for what he said of it. Those remarks in- 
duced me to get mine. Frep Fopner, 





BE A RAILROAD MAN 


and earn from 660 to 6125 per month 
We teach you by mail for position of 


BRAKEMAN OR FIREMAN 


Our instruction is practical; endorsed by 
railroad managers, and qualifies you for 


immediate employment. Instructors 
are all prominent railroad officials 
Write for catalog. Begin study at once 


Wenthe Ry. Corr. School, Gept.108 Freeport, til, 





when writing. 





Mention Bee Journal 
Send to 
JOHN W.PHARR 


FOP QUEENS vous dirs 


He will furnish at the same prices as last 
year: Tested, $1; Untested, 7oc; 5 for $3.25; 
10 for $6; 15 for $8.25; 25 for $12.50; 100 for 
$45. He breeds Goldens, Carniolans, and 3- 
Band Italians. Also 1, 2, and 3 frame Nuclei 
and full colonies. Prices given on applica- 
tion. Pharr pays the freight, and guarantees 
satisfaction on all Queens. To do justice and 
judgment is more acceptable with the Lord 
than sacrifice.— (Prov. 3:21.) 5Atf 


Incubators & Brooders 


| onneeeeeienenennmmnmneeein | 

Backed by {4 Years 
of Successful Use by 
ultrymen all over the world. 
Jo guesswork. They are auto- 
matic in regulation and ventil- 
ation. Fully guaranteed to give 
YOU satisfaction. Send for 
BA“TA - BENDER 
ier, Ind. 





BANT 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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My proposition is the best one yet. 
Remember, I 


cases 


RATES. 


565 and 567 West Seventh Street, 


QGUE 


z 2S SS — 
BEE-KEEPERS 
SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 


The Catalog will tell you all about it. 
have been in the business over 20 years, and carry the largest stock in the West. 
sands of dollars worth of goods now on hand, ready for distribution. 

Why put up with inferior goods when you may as well have the best? 


Now 
Ready to 
Mail 


Many thou- 


They cost you no more. In many 


I CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


In all cases I GIVE THE MOST FOR THE MONEY, quality considered. 


Mv shipping facilities are unsurpassed. All points reached by direct lines, thus insuring the LOWEST FREIGHT 
A penny invested in a postal card will save you dollars and vexation. 


Liberal Discounts Now. Address 


JOS. NYSEW ANDER, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 








Queen Incubator and Brooder—Twin Nucleus-Box 
MAINLY FOR QUEEN-BREEDERS 


INCUBATOR AND BROODER allow the bees access to the cells and queens at all 
times. (Patented July 7, 1903.) Price, $5.00. 

Twin NUCLEUS AND MATING Box has control of the queen by a 3-hole wheel 
on the outside, with one hole wire-screened, one hole covered with queen-exclud- 
ing zinc, and the third hole to regulate the size of the entrance. (Patent applied 
for.) Price, $1.00. 

CYLINDER CAGES. postpaid, each, 10 cents. QUEEN-CELLS, 100 mounted, with 
sample of Cylinder Cage (sent postpaid,) for 75 cents. 

BREEDING QUEENS, after May 1st—Italian, Imported and Golden Italian, 
and Carniolan—$2.50 each. Orders booked now and filled in rotation. Send for 
free Circulars. ARTHUR STANLEY, Dixon, Lee Co., Ill. 





The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Jourual we mail for 
but 75 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.50. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the es of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are receiv If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
sary. 





CARFFS RASPBERRIES 


I w millions of raspberry plants 
at yield luscious fruits. All true 
to name—full of life. They’re 
money—coiners that will yield 
PROFIT PER ACRE 

~ handsome, new catalog of small fruits, fruit 

ornamental trees, farm a: 8 

geuers! nursery stock sent free. Get it—write A 
New Carlisle, 0. 


















Please mention Bee Journal 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT “THE ELGIN HIVE” 


Last season, after we had tested ‘“‘ The Elgin” in every particular for the two years pre- 
ceding, we offered it to the bee-keepers of the country. Although we did not advertise it until 
late in the summer, we put out a good many of them, and wherever used they gave entire satisfac- 
tion. There is nothing about “* The Elgin” which is intended to increase the honey-production 
or perform other wonders. 
and labor. When ‘*‘ The Elgin” reaches you the cover as well as the bottom is in one piece—NOT 
A NAIL TO DRIVE—and you cau wait to put the sides and ends together until you need them, 
and unless the swarm has fully decided to abscond, you'll be there in plenty ttme—AND NOT A 
NAIL TO DRIVE. Then, too, if you want at any time to take “* The Eigiu” apart to store or 
ship you can do so, and it will not take any more space than so many boards. 

We recommend “ The Elgin” to you and guarantee it to the extent—money back if not sat- 
is fied. 

We also sell the Dovetailed and Langstroth Hives, and a full line of 

Write for our descriptive Circular of ** The Elgin” and price-list of SUPPLI ES 


The National Supply Company 


BLGIN, ILL. 


PROFITABLE POULTRY ———— 


My You can raise itand make money with our free 6-page —<——_= = 
im poultry suide. Ittells how to avoid mistakes and failures; 

tells what to breed for biggest profit; how to feed, rear and 
hatch successfully. Tells about Berry’s “sippy” incubators 
and brooders, the kind that “run” themselves—the kind § 
to buy. Contains plans for brooder, colony and poultry 
houses, yards, poultry farms. Also cuts of our pure-bred poultry 
with prices of birds and eggs for hatching. It’s a book that 
will be appreciated by every one. 8cin stamps brings it to your 
home. Berry’s Golden Rule Poultry Farm, Bor 72, Clarinda, Is. 


when writing Advertisers. 



























It is designed with the express purpose of saving the apiarist time — 











A telephone 

means more 

to the far- 
mer than he reali- 
zes in a social way 
and in matters that 
have tu do with the 
management of the 
farm home. But 
the real worth is 
in the ability of the 
farmer to do more 
business by doing it 
quicker, by making 
sales when he could 
not be informed other- 
wise, without a 
*phone. For instance, 
the circus contractor 
wants to buy hay, 
’Phone Brown, he’s 
got hay, says a by- 





‘ stander, so the contract goes to Brown. 


“EACO” farm 
‘phones never 
miss. You can 


call up any sub- 
scriber no matter 
























whether his re- 
ceiver is on the 
hook or not, provi- 
ded all the ‘phones 
on the line are 
equipped with our 
mex. Condensers. 
Our book explains 
how this is done 
and many other 
good features of 
our farm ‘phones, 
All “EACOS” 
are handsomely 
made, compact, 
strong, and cannot 
get out of order if 
=\ properly used. 
. Our new book 
“How to Buya 
~ Farm ‘Phone, 
will interest every 
farmer who wants to 
succeed. Write for 
it today, it’s free. 
Electric Appliance Company 


Dept.A Chicago, Illinois 
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Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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4O Kinds Tall 
27 Kinds Dwarf 


We mail this 


fine collection 36 
FREE “' 
Kinds of ; 


Old Fashioned 


Flower SEEDS 


imported from Germany: 

Plumosa, Celosia, Cam- 
panula, Calandulia, By 
ronopsis, Arabis, Lily of 
theValley, Alyssum,Joh's 
Tears, Cineraria, Colum- 
bine, Four o’Clock. Hibis- 
cus, Gilla, Sweet William, 
Anemone, Solanum, ste- 
vi Bird of Paradise, 
Sedum, Silean, Blue Bells 
of Scotland, Smilax, Tiger 
Pink, Browallia, Stocks, 
Margaret, Cyanus, Cow- J- 
slip, Coreopsis, Clematis, 
Cypress Vine, Mourning 
Cloak, Zinnia, Verbina, 
Violet. 

All the above sent 
you if you will send 10 
cents in silver or 
stamps to pay the cost 
of postage and pack- 
ing. 


GLENDALE NURSERY, 
Dept. Everett, Mass. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 














——MoOOo 
LONG-TONGUES AND GOLDEN QUEENS 
Select Untested, $1: 6 for $5; 12 for $9. Tested, 
$1.50; 6 for $8. Best Breeders, $3.50. Safe arri- 
val gearantesd. W. A. RAILS, 
7D6t ORANGE, CALIF. 





65¢ for 12 Names For names and P. O. of 
12 farmers and lic— 
etamps taken—we will send for 2 yrs. the Farmer's 
Call—reg. sub. price 40c a year. .C.is a wkly., 25 
years old, 1,300 pages a rer. ample free. 
FARKMER’S CALL, Quincy, Ll. 
Mention Ree Journal when writing. 
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Everything for the Apiary 
Wholesale Agents for G.B. Lewis Co. 


Dadant’s Foundation 











BUY NOW—TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE DISCOUNT. 
SEND US YOUR ORDERS. 


LOUIS HANSSEN’S SONS 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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4 IS THE 'PHONE FC 
FARM FOLKS/ 


| 












In selecting a telephone for the farm line re- 
member that repairs and tinkering cost money 
and waste time. Use the same {ndement that z. nga 
reaper. The cheap telephone, like the cheap harvester, is out of ser- 
vice most of the time. ts talking qualities are not lasting; it soon 
gets weak, and is liable to cause you trouble all of the time. 


Stromberg-Garlison Telephones 


are the standard make for rural lines. Other manufacturers claim 
their instruments are as good—they like to compare theirs with Strom- 
berg-Carlson—but TIME will not bear out their claims. To avoid trouble, 
expense and disappointment, pay the trifle more and get the telephone with 
a reputation. Buy the Stromberg-Carlson—you buy satisfaction. Free 
book, 80-D, “How the Telephone Helps the Farmer,” tells a lot of rea- 
sons why it’s the phone to buy; gives full description of every part and piece of a telephone: 
tells how it’s made and illustrates where it's made. Write Le the book today. Address 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Seed 
Book 


FOR 1906 
contains 152 
large pages 
full from cov- 
er to cover of 
illustrations 
and descrip- 
s tions of the 
) best and new- 
Zest things 
wwe known in 
horticulture. 

No market 
gardener, far- 
mer, or any- 
one interesied 
in flowers can 
afford to be without this book, which 
will be sent free to all sending me their 
address on a postal. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 











§ BEE-SUPPLIES 





1720 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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We manufacture everything needed in the Apiary, and carry a large stock and 
greatest variety. We agsure you the best goods at 


LOWEST PRICES 


and our excellent freight facilities enable us to make prempt shipments over 15 dif- 
ferent roads, thereby saving you excessive freight charges as well as time nnd worry 
in having goods transferred and damaged. We make the 


Alternating, Massie, Langstroth and the 
Dovetail Hives 


Our prices are very reasonable, and to convince you of such we will mail you 
our free illustrated and descriptive catalog and price-list upon request. We want 
every bee-keeper to have our Catalog) SPECIAL DISCOUNTS now. Write 
to-day. Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG, GO., Gouncil Bluffs, lowa. 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 


SISASSABASAAAIASALDA Bd 
“Tn every country the successful advertiser is the continuous advertiser.” 
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This catalogue will 
save you money on 
your grocery supplies. 


150 
WHOLESALE 


[GROCERIES ‘e: 


FREIGHT PAID————— 


What do your groceries cost you a year? Will you buy them 
of usif we can prove that we will save you from 10 per cent to 
20 per cent and pay the freight? That certainly is an amount 
worth saving; it is worth the trouble of aski ng for the proof. 
Get our large Grocery List and compare our prices with what 
you have been paying. Then put us to a greater test—send 
us a trial order and compare the goods and the prices. If 
we do no! save you big money, send the goods back at our 
expense. The grocery bill is the biggest part of the family 























expenses. We will cut it almost in the middle and guarantee 
everything we sell. We can do this because we buy in 
immense quantities—carloads and trainloads—and we give 
you the benefit of our ability to buy cheap; in fact we can 


sell to you at just about the figure your local dealer would 


have to pay. We save you his profit and the freight besides. 








To save still another 10 per cent, become a 
member of the Co-operative Society of the 
National Supply Co. We'll tell you how to get 
this extra 10 per cent discount, if you will write 
for full information. An easy way to make money. 























If you want to save money get our catalogue and learn just how cheap you can buy groceries 
from us. Catalogue is ready and lists everything in the grocery line. We send it free. 


Co-operative Society of the National Supply Co., Lansing, Mich. and Chicago, III. 





Stingless Bees 


Are worthless as honey-producers. Cav- 
CASIAN BEEs are not oy < they are gentle. 
They produce honey. Try them next season. 
Have your queens, both Caucasians and /tal- 
ians, bred to order, and then you will have 
what you want. Address, 


ROBERT B. McGAIN, Yorkville, Ill. R.F.p. 


2Atf Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


will double your egg yield. Thous- 
ands of poultry raisers 
say so. It costs less, turns easier, 
cuts faster and lasts longer than 
any other. Price $5.00 up. eld on 15 Daya 
Free Trial, Send for book and specia! proposition. 
STRATTON MF'G. CO., 

Box 21, Erie, Pa. 
of well- 


For Sale—10,000 Lbs. spenea 


Spanish-needle Extracted Honey put up in new 
60-lb. tin cans—6c.a pound for the lot, or 6 
for less, F. J.GUNZEL, Weiner, Ark. 


MAl6t Please mention tae bee Journal. 


































CHARLES MONDENG SECTION MACHINE 


is covered by two Patents. With this wonderful inven- 
tion the cost of making Sections may be reduced to $1.15 
per 1000. If such Machine will interest you, write for 
further information. Do not write about it unless you 
mean business. 


BEE-SUPPLIES “”° QUEENS 


My Catalog for 1906 is now ready for distribution. I 
am the Northern Headquarters for Adel Queens and 
Bees, and good, honest Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. If you 
have not received my Catalog, write for it. Address, 


CHARLES MONDENG, 


180 Nsw TON AVEH.,N., MINNBHAPOLIS, MINN. 

















EM iN cvusators .B80 Fer 
AND BROODERS =| 
Time tested and proven success; thousands in 200 


use; sold direct to you at wholesale prices. You 

get the maker's guarantee and save the middle 

man's profits. The Kemovable Chick Tray 
and Nursery—a feature no other has—explained in 











AINCUSATO 


Perfect in construction ana 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day 


GEO. H,. STAHL, Quincy, I. 


catalog. It's free. Write for it today. 


88 
Gem Incubator Co., Box 52, Trotwood, 0. $4 
a 














Wisconsin Basswood Sections — 


And Prompt Shipments 


Is what we are making for our customers. 
— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES — } 
We carry a full line of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. 
THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. 
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METAL MOTHERS 


Complete fire-proof hatching and 
brooding plant for $7.50. 2 qts. oil 
hatches 0 eggs and raises c ° 
Catalogue free. CYCLE HATCH- 
ER CO., Box 333, Salem, New York. 








Until further nutice, 8. t quality mew crop 
California Water-White White Sage and Light 
Amber HONEY in 60-1b. tins, 2 in a case; new 
cans and new cases Write for prices and sam 
ples, and state quantity you want. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
265 & 267 Greenwich Street, Ew York, N.Y 
MAtf Please mention the Bee Jourual. 













Best tually. Y. 
ers. Low prices. mio 

4c; Plum and Cherry 
12¢; Peach 4c; all 
budded; Con- 








an, free. Write 
. Address 

NURSERL 
eb. 








=PU RE ALFALFA@ 


HONEY 


IN 60-POUND CANS 

We have a good supply of Pure Alfalta 
HONEY in 60-pound cans that we can 
ship by return freight at these prices: 2 cans, 
boxed, at 8g cents a pound; 4 or more cans at 
one time, 8 cents a pound—all f.o.b. Chi- 
eago. Cash with order. Sample, by mail, 8 
in stamps, to cover  veskage and postage. 


YORK HONEY 2227C 


SUPPLY U 
. 141-143 Ontario 8t., CHICAGO, 700 











BEE-SUPPLIES 


Everything the bee-keeper needs. 


Distributing house for Lewis’ Goods at Factory 
Prices. 


Now is the time to buy for next season. 


Cash Orders for regular Supplies before February, 
6 percent Discount. 


FINE EXTRACTED HONEY in cans op barrels. The best the world can produce 


Samples 8 cents, to pay postage and packing. How much can you use? Prices quoted quick 
on the quantity you mention. 


Lei buy BEESW AX at all times in the year. Send for our Catalog and “‘Special”’ 


C.M.SCOTT & CO. indtanssotist ian ss 


+? + 





The Fresh Air Incubator 


Fresh Air applied to Artificia! Incubation 
ina new ve way, making possible 
higher per cent hatches, brighter, healthier 
stronger chicks. 


5 FREE BOOKLETS ON ARTI 
FICIAL POULTRY PRODUCTION 


let—The Standard Incubator. 2nd—An 
Ineubator for Beginners. 3rd—Universal 
‘olony Brooders. 4th—Feeding 





Hover and C 
Chicks. 5th—What Users are Doing. 


A PIANO BOX WILL DO 


Put the Unifersal Hover into it and 
make your own brooder. The Uni- 
versal Hover may be attached to 
any site or form of Uolony house, 


™ house, small portable 
building or piano box and make 
about as gv ® brooder as money 


can buy. Write for catalog and | 
the five books PREE. Others to 
follow, you'll get my Shed your 
name is on cur mail Ii 


Prairie State Incubator Co., 35) Main St., Homer City, Pa. 














Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Lowest Prices RRETOTETIS 


Big Discount for Early Orders 


On Cash Orders 


Before November 1................. 9 percen 
welll) Ee 8 . 
a= lll, 7 
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Bee- Supplies 


Established Nearly 25 Years 


We have published THE AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPER for 15 years (monthly, 
50c a year.) The largest and best il- 
ustrated magazine of its kind for the 
price published. Edited by two of the 
most experienced bee-keepers in 
América. 

Sample copy free. 

Our large, illustrated Price-List of 
Supplies free on application. Address, 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Bee Journal when writing. 


Mention 
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Cxicaco, Feb. 7.—The demand is about sor- 
mal with sufficient stocks to meet all require- 
ments. The best grades of white comb honey 
bring 14@15c, with off grades at 1@3c less, de- 
pending upon color, condition and shape. Ex- 
tracted, aside from white clover and basswoud, 
(choice grades of which are practically unob- 
tainable), is in ample supply at 64%@7%c; am 
ber, 64@7c, with off grades still lower. Bees- 
wax, 30c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


To.Lepo, Feb. 5.—The market on comb honey 
at this writing is rather quiet, and prices have 
weakened somewhat. We are getting for fancy 
white comb, 14@15c; No.1, 13@i4c. Extracted 
white clover, in barrels, brings 6}4@7%c; in 
cans, 74@8%c, although the supply Seems to be 
exhausted throughout the country. Beeswax, 

30c. Griecs Bros. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 2.—Fancy white clover 
comb brings 16c; No.1, 14c; demand exceeds 
the supply; fancy white western comb briugs 
14@15c; amber grades in poor demand at 12c 
Best grade of extracted honey brings 84@%c in 
60-pound cans; amber,6c. Good average bees- 
wax selis here for $33 per 100 pounds. 

Water S. Pouper. 


DENVER, Feb. 5—Owing to the mild weather 
the demand for honey has not been as good as 
usual at this time of year. We are quoting 
strictly No. 1 white alfalfa comb honey at $3.35 
to $3.75 per case of 24 sections; off grade and 
light amber at $3 to $3.30. White extracted 
alfalfa in 60-pound cans, 744@8'\c; light amber, 
6%4@7T%c. Beeswax, 24c for clean yellow. 

Tue CoLo. Hongy-PRODUCERS’ ASSN. 


New York, Feb. 19.—The demand is fairly 
gooi for better grades of white, and while the 
near by crop is tairly well cleaned up, new arri- 
vals are now coming in from Cuba, besides 
several cars have been shi on from Cali- 
fornia. We quote fancy white at 15c; No.1, 
13@14c; No. 2, 12c; amber, lic; buckwheat, 
10@llc. Extracted ja fairl good demand, es- 
pecially California, of which there is abundant 
supply. We quote white sage, 64@7ic; light 





tor Bee-Supplies 


Complete Stock for 1906 now on hand. 


FREIGHT- 
RATES FROM 


You will 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. 
9 Percent Discount for February 


QUEENS 


LANS, RED CLOVERS and CAUCASIANS. 
For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29 


.H.W.WEBER 


Let me 
book your 
Order for 


@) & ROO] 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 


amber at 6@7c, according to quantity; buck- 
wheat at 6c per pound: Southern at 0@60c per 
gallon, according to quality. Beeswax steady 
at 29@3ic. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 20.—The hovey market is 
quiet. We do not offer white clover extracted 
honey on account of its scarcity; instead offer 
a fancy water white honey, in 60-lb. cans, 2 in 
a crate, at 74@8%c; famcy light amber, 7c: 
oes pretee of amber in barrels at 54 @6%c, 
according tothequality. Fanc I 
chee, ] y ycomb honey, 

(Bee-keepers, please observe the above are 
our selling prices of honey, not what we are 
paying.) 

Beeswax, 30c, delivered here, for the choice, 
bright yellow grade. 

Tue Freep W. Mots Co. 


KANSAS City, Jan. 22.—The market here on 
honey is very dull now, as it always is this 
time of year; fancy white is selling at $3 00 
er case; 24-section and amber is selling at $2.75. 

xtracted, 546@6c, Beeswax, 25c per pound. 

C. C. CLemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 23. — The nice weather 
holds back the demand for comb honey. Crops 
seem to be exceedingly short and producers in 
the West keep the prices high. We quote as fol- 
lows: Fancy water-white and No.1 white clo- 
ver, 14@l6c; No. 2, 12@14c. Extracted seems to 
be more plentiful, and we quote same in barrels, 
54% @S4c; in cans, 4c more; white clover, 7@8c. 
Beeswax, 28@30c. C. H.W. Weper. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 
199 SouTH WaTsA ST. CHICAGO. ict. 


CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH 


as ’mostiall freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Catalog mailed free. 
Send for same. 


bred in separate apiaries, 
thee GOLDEN YEL.- 
LOWS, CARNIO- 


SIMIg A10}IV-4 S 


CINCINNATI 
... OHIO... 


Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves. 
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Model Incubators and 
Brooders 


Manufactured by Cuas. A. CyPH- 
ERS, and sold at his factory pri- 
ces. Freight rates from Toledo 
will save you money. Do not be 
humbugged into buying a cheap 
machine. The best is none too 
good. Our illustrated Catalog 
free to any address. Ask for it. 


GRIGGS BROS. 


521 Monroe Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


20.000 Ibs. Alfalfa OMB, 


Price depends upon how 





Very fine. much 


you can use. 
©. M. SCOTT & CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


S5Atf Please mention the Bee Journal 





Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
figure with you on your wants. 


Send for Catalogs. 


51 Walnut Street, 
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BEE-SUPPLIES 


We handle the finest Bee-Supplies, made by the W. T. Falconer 
Big Discounts on early orders. 


Let us 


Murs Sprcrat Doverai Hives have a Honey-Board, Warp-Proof 


> 

— 

€ 

Cover, and Bottom-Board. Think of it, same price as the regular styles. .: 
‘ THE FRED W. MUTH CO. € 
< 

€ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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ENGLAND—E. H. Taylor, Welwyn, Herts 


CUBA-C. B, Stevens & Co., Havana 
C. B. Stevens & Co., Manzanillo 


x. @ -s 


BEE-KEEPER? 


IF SO, YOU ARE ENTITLED TO THE 








While it is desired that this Catalog shall be in the 
hands of every bee-keeper in the land, we beg to advise 
that the edition is limited and extra copies will soon be at 
a premium. If you desire the Lewis Catalog this year, 
send now to insure receiving a copy. The Lewis Catalog 
this season leads all the rest. You will find it the hand- 
somest handbook of Bee-Ware published, listing everything 
of use to the bee-keeper. The Lewis Catalog is acknow]l- 
edged the plainest bee-catalog issued. Any one can under- 
stand it, so that it is easy to order from. Hives and 
Supers this year, as well as many other articles, are very 
clearly illustrated by handsome full-page cuts, which are 
reproductions of actual pen-and-ink drawings made from 
the goods themselves, showing plainly all details, which is 
much to be desired by the bee-keeper, whether he be a 
specialist, or a beginner with one colony. It is free 
for the asking, and can be had from any of the following : 


WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S.A. 


OR ANY OF ITS AGENTS 


Grand Junction 
Robert Halley, Montrose 


ILLINOIS—York Honey & Bee-Supply Co., 


>NEW 1906 LEWIS CATALOG 


soe 


G. Bb. LEWIS COMPANY 


COLORADO — Fruit Growers’ Association, MINNESOTA—Wis. Lumber Co., Faribault 
MISSOURI—E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph 
OHIO—Norris & Anspach, Kenton 
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CALIFORNIA—Paui Bachert, Lancaster 
The Chas. H. Lilly Co., San Francisco 


COLORADO—R. C. Aikin, Loveland 

Arkausas Valley Honey-Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Rocky Ford 

Colo. Honey-Producers’ Association, Denver 


Chicago 
10 WA—Adam A. Clark, Le Mars 

Louis Hanssen’s Sons, Davenport 
INDIANA—C. M. Scott & Co., Indianapolis 


MICHIGAN—A. G, Woodman & Co., Grand 
Rapide. 








OREGON—The Chas. H. Lilly Co., Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA—Cleaver & Greene, Troy 

TEXAS—Southwestern Bee Co., San Antonio 

UTAH—Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden 

WASHINGTON—The Chas. H. Lilly Co,. 
Seattle 


